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MUNSTERBERG ON MODERATE DRINKING. 


BY JOSEPH H. CROOKER. 


The article by Professor Hugo Munsterberg, in 
the McClure’s Magazine for August, on “Prohibi- 
tion and Social Psychology,” is startling and pain- 
ful reading to many earnest people who are not 
prohibitionists. The style is brilliant and the point 
of view peculiar. No fresh facts are, however, 
presented, and the arguments are not new, except 
in the extreme and illogical manner of statement. 
It is the same old plea for “moderate drinking,” 
which has been demolished a thousand times by 
appeal to common experience and scientific dis- 
covery. What is unique and unfortunate is that a 
popular professor in a great university should use 
his influence on the wrong side of a great cause. 

The first question, in considering such an article 
as this, is, Does the writer follow a logical method 
of discussion? Let us test this new friend of the 
drink habit at this point. In his opening para- 
graph he writes: “I live most comfortably in a 
pleasant temperance town, which will, I hope, vote 
no-license year by year as long as freshmen stroll 
over the old Harvard yard.” 

But why prohibition for Cambridge, Mass., if 
liquor is needed to rest the brain, to provide enjoy- 
ment, and to stimulate sociability; if moderate 
drinking is wiser than abstinence because more 
productive of will power and noble character; if 
indulgence in alcohol is the great civilizer next to 
Christianity; and if the prohibition policy itself is 
unwise, harmful, and inoperative?—and all of these 
things he asserts. If better to be inspired by beer 
than to be sober, as he claims, what right has Cam- 
bridge to deny this supreme educational advantage 
to Harvard students? If the policy is a hypo- 
critical fraud, as he asserts, why should he wish it 
continued in that university town? Can contra- 
diction be more absurd and absolute? Such a 
lapse from logic at the beginning is poor recom- 
mendation. 

But others follow in swift succession: Professor 
Munsterberg severely condemns the “emotional- 
ism” of the present temperance movement, and in 
the next paragraph contends that liquor is needed 
to produce emotional power among the people! 
He claims that successful prohibition would bring 
national disaster “by drying up the nation emo- 
tionally,” and yet, he bitterly assails prohibitionists 
for being idiotically emotional! 

Take another example: He argues that to pro- 
hibit liquor because sometimes harmful would be 
as foolish as to abolish railroads because they de- 
stroy human life. But this argument would pro- 
tect every evil in the world; it is equally forcible 
in the mouth of those who favor gambling and lot- 
What connection or similarity is there be- 





teries. 








tween the accidents incident to railroad travel and 
the ravages of the drink habit and the liquor 
trafhc? To tear up a railroad track because one 
passenger in a million is injured is one thing; to 
board up a saloon which harms every family in the 
community without doing good to any individual 
is quite another thing. And the writer who cannot 
see the difference surely has little competence to 
discuss the temperance problem. 

Professor Munsterberg holds that restrictive 
laws against liquor “foster the immoral negligence 
of law,” which “is the most dangerous psycho- 
logical factor’ in our land. But what are the 
facts? There is tenfold more disregard for law in 
our great cities without prohibition than in rural 
communities where liquor is abolished by statute 
or.local option. Is it reasonable or fair to ignore 
all other influences (and they are many: foreign 
population, predatory wealth, domestic delin- 
quencies), and charge all this growing lawlessness 
upon the temperance people? It is a notorious 
fact that those who drink and sell liquors are our 
chief violators of law: not only liquor laws, but all 
laws; and they break mild liquor laws as much as 
stringent laws. 

Moreover, the attitude of such men as Professor 
Munsterberg incites these classes to disregard of 
law. There is not a violator of our liquor laws 
(mild or severe) but that will find comfort and en- 
couragement in this article. The fact that so 
many take the position occupied by this writer 
makes it hard to enforce restrictive laws, and then 
they turn about and charge upon the temperance 
people the very lawlessness which they have done 
so much to create! 

Professor Munsterberg gravely warns us that, 
if we do not as a nation rise up and rebuke the 
“emotional legislation” advocated by “temperance 
cranks,” another lot of dilettantes will let loose a 
devastating flood of statutes against meat and tea! 
Our only assurance of having steak and coffee to 
eat and drink in 1912 is in smashing the W. C. 
T. U. of 1908! Too bad, isn’t it? Horrors! who 
would have thought it! And all this from a wise 
professor in Harvard University! What really 
alarms one in reading these paragraphs is not 
simply the lack of logic (though that is lamentable 
enough), but the superabundance of levity respect- 
ing a serious problem. Here is a matter which, 
without exaggeration, transcends in complexity 
and magnitude all other social problems, being 
closely related to crime, idiocy, insanity, disease, 
immorality, misery, everything evil, and the 
earnest efforts of consecrated men and women to 
remove these evils and bring higher happiness to 
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humanity are brushed aside as mere “hysterical 
legislation”! He brings into ridicule the work of 
those who seek to abolish the saloon by raising 
the hue and cry that these same cranks will soon 
endeavor to suppress the drug store. He tries to 
incite a mob against temperance reformers by tell- 
ing the crowd that to-morrow these same fanatics 
will move to close the meat market! Surely no 
line of discussion could be more unworthy. 

And yet, after indulging in such language, the 
writer penned the following paragraph: “This 
superficiality [of temperance workers] is the more 
repellent because every glimpse below the surface 
shows an abundance of cant and hypocrisy and 
search for cheap fame and sensationalism, and still 
more selfish motives mingled with the whole move- 
ment; even the agitation itself, with its thirst for 
ruin, borders too often on graft and blackmail, and 
thus helps to debauch the public life.” In all 
soberness, let us ask, Who are these offenders with 
“abundance of cant and hypocrisy”? Seven out 
of ten of the ministers of the land are in that com- 
pany! Shame on any one who so reviles the 
clergy. Who are they that “mingle selfish motives 
with the whole movement’’? Our mothers, wives, 
and sisters who wear the white ribbon! Who are 
these criminals “debauching the public life”? The 
members of every temperance organization from 
Band of Hope to Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union! Who are the agitators whose work so 
often “borders'on graft and blackmail’? Possibly 
he means the representatives of the Anti-Saloon 
League, who, with clean hands, face in every legis- 
lative hall a liquor lobby with methods of corrup- 
tion that surpass all others in the land! 

What patience can any reasonable person have 
with such an argument for moderate drinking as 
this: “Boiling water is most dangerous for the 
body on account of its strong heat: Is a bath in 
lukewarm water also harmful?” The logical mon- 
strosity here is too evident to need explanation. 
The terms of comparison are celestial diameters 
apart. In one case (that of liquor) it is a small 
quantity compared with a large; in the other 
(water) a substance at one temperature is com- 
pared with the same substance at a different tem- 
perature. The only legitimate argument would 
be: It does not follow that a pint of boiling water 
will burn because a barrel scalds! But this turns 
his illustration into an argument for abstinence, 
for a pint of boiling water does burn. By no such 
absurd illustration can the arguments for total ab- 
stinence be overthrown. If this is the best that 
can be said for “moderate drinking,” how hard 
pressed for argument have the enemies of sobriety 
become. 

Professor Munsterberg goes on to assert that 
there is “a psychological necessity” for the use of 
alcohol to produce enjoyment. Enjoyment, in- 
deed; and such enjoyment,—enjoyment, too, at 
such a woeful cost to the home and the state, to 
mothers and children! As a “psychologist,” he 
ought to know that the scientists just named have 
shown that the exhilaration momentarily pro- 
duced by alcohol is deceptive; what seems like 
new strength is really weakness; what appears like 
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swifter thought is really slower; what glows for a 
moment as joy is followed by a long reaction of 
depression; what the drinker feels as a fullness of 
life is actually the wasting of death. It is common 
knowledge that the after-effect of indulgence, even 
in so-called “moderation,” makes men morose, 
gloomy, depressed. The individual pays for his 
hour of jollity by a day of despondent irritability. 

We also read in this article: “Alcohol relieves 
the daily tension most directly.” Very true; but 
only temporarily and at a ruinous cost of life- 
tissue, the physiologist shows us. The athlete is 
not allowed it, either before or after his severe 
exertion. Again, we read: “The nation would 
lose its chief means of recreation after work,” if 
the drinking of intoxicants were abolished! 
When we look into the 200,000 saloons in our land, 
and see what that recreation really is, it seems to 
many of us that its loss would be a vast gain to the 
nation. When we consider what that recreation 
costs wives, mothers, and children, it is no wonder 
that Christian people insist that the price in tears 
and blood, in heartaches and miseries is too great 
to justify its continuance. 

Moreover, this language implies that abstainers 
have no adequate recreation,—which is false; that 
drink provides the best recreation,—which is false ; 
that those who taste it not are a dull and decadent 
class—which is also false. The grave defect of 
the recreation which attends the use of liquor is 
that it is not in any true sense a recreation, but a 
depletion and degradation of life, physical, mental, 
and moral. 

Professor Munsterberg pleads for the use of 
liquor because “‘even religious life began with in- 
toxication cults.” It is true that spirituous bev- 
erages were used in many primitive ceremonials, 
but are ancient customs obligatory with us? Have 
we learned nothing in thousands of years? By 
parity of reasoning, one might demand the revival 
of circumcision, cannibalism, animal sacrifices, and 
many other cruel and disgusting rites. His claim 
that the semi-civilization of Moslems is due to their 
abstinence from the use of liquor is a gigantic “non 
sequitur.” To pass by all racial and historical con- 
siderations, political and religious elements, and 
imply that Islam permits slavery and polygamy be- 
cause it prohibits wine is an Alpine absurdity. 

But a more colossal error follows: “America 
under prohibition pushes the masses into gam- 
bling . . . and sexual disorders”! But how so, ii 
prohibition, as he claims, does not prohibit? How 
so, when Americans now drink annually a thou- 
sand million dollars’ worth of liquors? Does he 
wish us to infer that if they drank twice as much, 
there would be no gambling and no prostitution? 
Prohibition pushes the masses into gambling and 
sensuality? But do court records show that men 
arrested for gaming and persons acused of adul- 
tery are generally total abstainers? Were the 
enemies of Governor Hughes in his war upon the 
race-tracks prohibitionists? A gambler who is a 
prohibitionist and a house of prostitution very far 
from a whiskey bottle are rarer than white black- 
birds. 

We read in the article that moderate drinking is 
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necessary to develop character and discipline the 
will: “Sufficient use of intoxicants to secure... 
volitional intensity,” or “training in self-control.” 
But why stop at alcohol? Why not make opium 
and cocaine our educators, also? Why not harden 
the character by using them “moderately”? If 
experience with one develops manhood somewhat, 
then experience with all three ought to produce a 
race of moral giants! 

But this is a shamefully materialistic theory of 
’ human life. What we know is that our friends of 
greatest self-control, in all departments of life 
(even if drinkers), have not reached self-mastery 
by way of the wine glass, but by other disciplines. 
What we know is that the use of alcohol, even in 
so-called “moderation,” tends to paralyze the will. 
What we know is that parents do not locate next 
brothels or move into the slums in order to de- 
velop virtue in their children by providing for them 
in this way the “disciplines of temptation.” 

The most astonishing paragraph in Professor 
Munsterberg’s article contains this statement: 
“The German, the Frenchman, the Italian who 
enjoys his glass of light wine, and then wanders 
joyful and elated to the masterpieces of the opera, 
serves humanity better than the New Englander 
who drinks his ice water and sits satisfied at the 


vaudeville show, world-far from real art. Better 
America inspired than America sober”! Inspired 
,’ a 
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with what? Is there no chance for America to be 
inspired except on wine? What real service to 
humanity are these drinkers performing, anyway? 

This language is without exception the most un- 
fortunate ever written and published by a univer- 
sity professor in our land. What has “ice water” 
and the “vaudeville” to do with this tremendous. 
problem of intemperance? Drunkards use as. 
much “ice water” as any one else, and prohibition- 
ists are not responsible for the “vaudeville,” whose 
patrons are largely beer-drinking people. Is en- 
joyment of opera the chief end of man? Is it true 
that light wine is necessary for the enjoyment of 
music? Here speaks a materialism of life that no 
college professor of fifty years ago would ever 
have uttered. In these words, as in the whole 
article, there is a most unfortunate lack of the 
moral element. Nowhere are spiritual considera- 
tions taken into account. The noble attitude, “TI 
will abstain for their sake,” is apparently nothing 
but foolishness to this advocate of liquors. How 
perverted an ideal of life: Ice water shuts one out 
from the enjoyment of music and pictures, but the 
only esthetic inspiration flows from wine bottles! 
How absolutely untrue! Thousands of American 
teachers (a large majority total abstainers) visit 
Europe every year and enjoy its operas and gal- 
leries as much as the natives who drink wine,—yes, 
probably more.—From Pamphlet. 
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The public school is the greatest discovery ever made by man. 


— Horace “Mann. 
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PERSONALITY AND CONCENTRATION. 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS, 


Boston. 


The I-told-you-so feeling (to which, however, 
courtesy forbids utterance) becomes a real compen- 
sation for growing old, when one sees some snubbed 
and discarded emphasis of the past being re- 
adopted by the rising generation. Thus is it with 
the two great by-words in education of fifty years 
ago, which now again are finding utterance after 
being long ignored in the pursuit after methods, 
that most hot-headed, aggressive way of trying to 
impart knowledge, per se, by short cuts of pro- 
grams, syllabi, and their ilk running riot over 
methods. 

Those two by-words, personality and concentra- 
tion, ennobled the private schools of the near past 
by the richness of their significance, and in them 
still inheres the distinction between private and 
public schools. The latter have many masters and 
courses; the former have few teachers a: 
subjects taught in any one term. Personality, not 
methods, counts most in private schools. In public 
schools reliance is placed on method and system 
as the protectors from inexpedient influences of 
inexperienced teachers. Yet normal methods 


have never long competed successfully with inspir- 
ing individualism, and it is but natural that its po- 
tency should be more in evidence in a private 
school because of its paucity of numbers compared 
with those of a public school. 

It is almost comical to trace the rise, abasement, 
and restoration of the idea of personality as an im- 
portant factor in pedagogy. Even ten years ago 
personality was considered either as a merely phil- 
osophic term or as having a surreptitious tendency 
to exalt society values above intrinsic worth. To- 
day it is taking the rightful place it had of old, 
Frank A. Hill, the former secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts state board of education, was one of the 
first in these latter days of methods to insist upon 
the workable value of personality, dissociated from 
any exhibition of one’s self as an example. 

Among those who were great teachers, simply 
because they could not be anything else in their 
large simplicities of purposes, were Hon. George 
B. Emerson and Professor Louis Agassiz; both 
teachers of schools for girls, each representing un- 
consciously as far as self-presentation was con- 
cerned the issues of modern education. 

To Mr. Emerson, the precursor of Professor 
Agassiz, the development of a sane, strong charac- 
ter was the aim of all education, based upon the 
acknowledged relationship of the human soul to 
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its Divine Maker, under whatever form of creed 
each individual might prefer. 

Great personal freedom was allowed because 
great personal results were demanded and ob- 
tained. If occasionally someone received a short 
note of counsel from Mr. Emerson, it was a secret 
between him and her. The personality of a great, 
noble, self-forgetting fri¢nd dominated the school 
and led it to the perception and partial attainment 
of universal truth and beauty. 

Seldom were more than three subjects taken up 
in any one half-term. The work was divided into 
groups which were interrelated, always one funda- 
mental, one literary, and one scientific subject. 
Thus did it grow easy to translate Horace at sight, 
to realize the thought element and word arrange- 
ment of Latin, to read in French a hundred pages 
-of history for a single lesson. The pupils were so 
ashamed of themselves if they forgot that they 
-ceased to forget. They learned to become ab- 
sorbed in whatever they did unaware of what 
-others were doing. The power of concentration, 
regard for literal truth as well as for its spirit, the 
need for grace in speech, thought, and act as 
womanly charm added to a sane, strong personality 
were the acquisitions for life which Mr. Emerson's 
.-pupils could bear away with them on graduation. 

But the method by which it was all gained, the 
program, the syllabus and its congeners! If ever 
there were any, they were not in aggressive evi- 
dence! The scholars had themselves and their 
text-books and his trust in their fulfilment of his ex- 
pectations. How did he get them fulfilled? By 
his personality, which led his girls into the heart of 
everything they studied, independent of the thought 
of self-support thereby. Scant time was spent on 
-composition as such, but every written exercise was 
a lesson in composition as to its thought, para- 
graphing, punctuation, spelling, hand-writing. In 
the light of to-day’s laboratory training, the chem- 
istry and physics of forty years ago would be con- 
sidered as having been taught theoretically. Yet 
it was non-forgettable, applicable to every-day con- 
ditions, and in advance of what was usually then 
taught in schools. But against any deficiency in 
scientific training was the benefit received from the 
analytic training in moral philosophy, literature, 
and history that always culminated in acknowledg- 
ment of the inherent synthesis that underlies and 
overlies any study of any subject. 

With the closing of Mr. Emerson’s school an- 
other arose which supplemented whatever lack in 
biological training had existed in the former. The 
time was ripe for it. Natural selection, survival of 
the fittest, etc., had become daily topics. Girls, and 
boys, too, were growing inquisitive and listening in 
an attitude of reverence before the infinite when 
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Professor Louis Agassiz opened a school, to teach 
it himself just as any ordinary teacher would do— 
and to teach it, not for self-support, but that 
thereby he might earn money for science. So 
happy was he in so doing that one ceased to think 
any self-sacrifice was involved. And not only did 
he himelf teach, but his wife and children, a whole 
family voluntarily teaching! The impetus thereof 
was to create such a school as never before had 
existed. It was so taken for granted that each pu- 
pil knew a great deal and could learn a great deal 
more in an incredibly short space of time, that rules 
were unnecessary and holidays were not desired, 
since the whole of life was too short for learning 
all that ought to be studied. 

“Teach, test, drill” are to-day the three words in 
public school education. With Professor Agassiz, 
the first involved the second and third, for what- 
ever was taught was so taught that it could neither 
be misunderstood nor forgotten. Examinations 
were only known as surprises, when Mr. Agassiz 
would walk down between rows of desks, twirling 
his hands, and, with beaming smile, call upon some 
girl to go to the blackboard and draw a fish, or 
animal, which he had described in detail weeks ago. 
Or Professor Felton would challenge another pu- 
pil in history and Greek literature, or Alexander 
Agassiz, the son, would talk of Schiller, and those 
who a month ago knew not a word of German un- 
derstood, or felt all he said. 

With a man of such strong emotions and rever- 
ences as Professor Agassiz, the father, it was im- 
possible not to feel all that was understood. The 
pupils felt the animals they drew; tne pine cone, 
whose scales they counted ; the literature they read, 
as a whole, not as extracts; the history, whose 
principles and facts were used as insight into the 
reasons for to-day’s conditions. It was the per- 
sonality of Professor Agassiz and that of his family 
and the concentration in number of studies and in 
study as a unit, which produced a strong effect 
upon the mental energy of his pupils. The claims 
of society were as if society did not exist for them. 

The absence of marks, of stated examinations, 
and the daily presence of such self-abnegation as 
was felt in Professor Agassiz; the intensity of his 
demand for correct thinking, statement, drawing, 
and, above all, his reverence before the facts and 
life of nature, produced in his pupils a lofty spirit 
of gratitude for life itself. If character were the 
touchstones of Mr. Emerson’s teaching, reverence 
was that of Professor Agassiz’s instruction. One 
day he told his pupils of his having held in his 
hands the brain of Cuvier, and as his countenance 
grew solemn with awe before his reconstruction in 
words to them of what he had handled, they saw 
what reverence meant.—Boston Transcript. 





Which gives the greater joy, a dollar in the pocket or the child in the heart ?—Su- 


perintendent Daniel Fleisher, Columbia, Pa. 
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SONG OF THE PILGRIM SOUL. 


BY HENRY VAN DYKE. 
March on, my soul, nor like a laggard stay! 
March swiftly on. Yet err not from the way 
Where all the nobly wise of old have trod, 
The path of faith made by the sons of God. 


Follow the marks that they have set beside 
The narrow, cloud-swept track, to be thy guide; 
Follow, and honor what the past has gained, 
And forward still, that more may be attained! 


Something to learn, and something to forget; 

Hold fast the good, and seek the better yet. 

Press on, and prove the pilgrim hope of youth— 

The Creeds are milestones on the road to Truth. 
—Selected. 
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THE PROBLEM OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
BY J. ERNEST G. YALDEN, 


Superintendent of the Baron DeHirsch Trade Schoolof New 
York City. 


Systems of industrial education aim to fit youths 
to enter those particular vocations to which they 
are adapted by natural capacity and economic cir- 
cumstances, and no one system can meet these re- 
quirements. To meet the requirements of training 
for all classes of industrial workers, schools of var.- 
ous kinds must be provided. These schools may 
be divided into three classes, as follows :— 

First, schools to prepare those youths who are 
fitted to enter industrial pursuits as apprentices, 
and who will ultimately become and remain me- 
chanics. Such schools should be designed to take 
the place of regular apprenticeship in shops, and + 
will term them Apprentice Trade Schools. 

Second, schools to provide those of more mature 
age who are serving a term of apprenticeship at a 
trade, or have completed a term in an apprentice 
trade school, with a training designed to give them 
a better understanding of the theory and principles 
involved in the practice of their trade, with possi- 
bly some practical work as a means toward that 
end. This training would serve to make them bet- 
ter journeymen, and to assist and fit the more 
capable among them to become foremen or shop 
superintendents. Schools should be somewhat of 
the nature of the continuation trade schools so 
common abroad. I shall term these Journeyman 
Trade Schools. 

Third, schools to fit those of our youth to enter 
industrial occupations who are better qualified to 
benefit by a much longer and more complete sys- 
tem of training, by reason of natural capacity, a 
more thorough previous academic training, and 
by economic circumstances that permit them to 
prolong the period of preparation for work beyond 
the usual time allotted to many. Those completing 
this course would have the equivalent of the work 
given in the Apprentice and Journeyman Schools, 
and though fitted to start work only as apprentices 
or helpers, such an extended training, with its 
broader educational foundation, would better 
qualify them for rapid advancement beyond the 
grade of journeymen to that of foremen or shop 
superintendents. Schools of this type I will term 
Technical Trade Schools. 

I shall not add a fourth class, namely, Techno- 
logical Schools, which aim to provide training for 
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scientific men and engineers, as that training is pro— 
fessional rather than industrial, if I may be per- 
mitted to make such a distinction. 

While we are now fairly well supplied with 
schools approximating very nearly to the types of 
Journeyman Trade Schools and Technical Trade 
Schools, and the tendency appears to be in the 
direction of establishing many more of that char- 
acter, it is to the scarcity and greater need of 
schools of the Apprentice Trade School type that I 
particularly wish to draw attention. 

Such schools would give an opportunity to a 
much larger number, who because of the necessity. 
of sacrificing too long a wage-earning period dur-- 
ing the necessary training are prevented from 
changing an unskilled occupation with its small. 
wages for a skilled trade with its larger reward. 

To meet the needs of this class the state should,. 
to be consistent and just, establish schools some- 
what of the type of the Apprentice Trade School. 

The Apprentice Trade School as a supplement 
to the elementary school will properly and suffi- 
ciently train our youth to become good mechanics. 
While such schools are to some extent intended to- 
take the place of the old apprenticeship system, 
they cannot and should not attempt to accomplish 
the same result. 

The aim of the Apprentice Trade School shouid 
be to provide this fundamental training in as short 
a time as possible, thereby enabling youths to en- 
ter trades, and ultimately become journeymen me- 
chanics. 

To make these schools of real benefit to the com- 
munity we must, by a careful selection of pupils, 
and a rigid insistence on earnest and thorough 
work, maintain such a standard of efficiency on 
the part of the graduates, that employers of labor 
will prefer, and perhaps finally insist, that all those 
seeking employment in skilled trades shall have 
had a preliminary training in an Apprentice Trade 


School.—Address at Graduates’ Club, New York 
citv. 





DANGER OF BACKSLIDING. 

In dealing with boys it must be ever kept in: 
mind that the young, even more than their elders, 
are liable to fall from grace. Toledo recently had 
a notable demonstration of this liability. ‘Busi- 
ness complications with the other papers led one 
of the dailies to import twenty-five large, hustling 
newsboys from another city. When they came, 
out of 2,100 active members of the Newsboys’ As- 
sociation, there were not more than six who were 
persistently bad, and they had slight influence upom 
the others, but when twenty-five young men, pro- 
fane, vulgar, cigarette-smoking, crap-shooting fel- 
lows, came they led astray several of the weaklings, 
who would do well when the influences about them 
were good, but who went the other way with great 
ease when the bad influences were exerted. It 
was a tough contest for a time, but the twenty-five 
bad boys ultimately cut out profanity, cigarettes, 
craps, and vulgarity, but not until the good fellows 
realized that it was death to the organization un- 


less the fellows from foreign parts were brought: 
into line. 
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EDUCATIONAL SPECTATOR. 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


One of the places a visit to which has been long 
‘anticipated is Galesburg, IIl. Dr. Edward 
Beecher, an almost idolized friend for many years, 
and Dr. Newton Bateman, whose educational life, 
-collegiate and official, has been my ideal, had ‘y 
their life there made the city attractive, so that a 
week’s residence was highly anticipated, and to say 
that the realization exceeded the anticipation is 
highest praise. 

Of her two notable educational institutions, 
Knox College and Lombard College, much more 
will some time be said in these columns, so that 
there is here no attempt at an adequate description 
‘of these. 

Galesburg is, so far as the Spectator knows, the 
only American city built entirely for the benefit of 
a prospective college. 

It is seventy years, and a trifle more, since George 
W. Gale, after a prosperous life in the East, de- 
cided to select and’ purchase a township site in the 
West, establish a college, and endow it with the 
proceeds of the sale of land. The enterprise suc- 
ceeded beyond his highest expectations. The 
spot selected was ideal and to the town he gave his 
name, while the college honored the memory of 
the Revolutionary hero whose name the county 
also bears. 

Naturally the settlers in and about such a college 
were exceptionally good men, and Galesburg and 
Knox county have, as they have had from the first, 
‘the highest type of citizenship. Within a radius 
of twenty miles and less are five well-known col- 
deges, and Galesburg was one of the first cities of 
25,000 inhabitants in the West to vote herself 
“dry”; she did it by nearly a thousand majority, 
and there has been practically no effort to sell 
liquors even on the sly. 

Aside from the colleges, Knox and Lombard, 
and the general beauty, thrift, and culture of the 
city, there are two causes for pride—one the Pur- 
ington Street-Paving Brick Company and the 
other the high school. The brick company was 
the first to make fire brick for street service, 
thereby solving the street problem of the West. 
‘Up to about twenty years ago there had been no 
‘good streets in the entire West, except in those 
places which had, at fabulous cost, brought stone 
‘blocks from the coast, and the streets were not 
good, while the freight charges were virtually 
‘prohibitive. Now, Mr. Purington, still in the 
prime of manhood, makes 100,000,000 brick pav- 
ing blocks a year, and as it takes thirty days from 
shale bank to market, there are upwards of 8,000,- 
000 brick blocks in hand all the time. Sit down 
and make 8,000,000 marks, and then the proposi- 
‘tion will be more clear to you. All this is possi- 
ble because at this point there is a supply (to last 
eighty years) of shale in two banks, the one above 
the other, yellow and blue, neither of which will 
‘make fire brick; but both of which make an ideal 
‘product. The burning of these bricks requires 500 
‘tons of coal a day, as they must have a temperature 


of 2,200 degrees. As the boys say, when I looked 
into a kiln with a blaze of that temperature, I 
thought it was “going some.” ‘The best thing 
about this plant, however, is the character of the 
workmen and their wages. Even the lowest paid 
unskilled laborer gets twenty-two cents an hour, 
while an ordinary fellow gets $1,000 a year, and 
they live in their own cosy homes in the best parts 
of the city. 

But the high school makes Galesburg famous. 
It was the first high school in Illinois to introduce 
manual training, and the first one in the country 
to adopt the elective system. The city has had but 





W. L. STEELE, 
Supt. of Schools, Galesburg. 


three superintendents in fifty years. W. L. Steele 
has been there more than half of that time. Frank 
TD. Thomson has been for thirteen years at the 
head of the high school, and G. H. Bridge of the 
manual training department has been in the school 
longer than Mr. Steele has been superintendent. 

By the bye, Mr. Bridge has one of the best homes 
in the city, as indeed he has a right to have. Heis 
one of her wealthy men, and he has made every 
dollar by wise investment and progressive enter- 
prise while teaching. 

Mr. Thomson recently had a publication of the 
young people dedicated to him in this noble phrase, 
“As a tribute to his untiring labor and never-ceas- 
ing interest in all pursuits of high school life.” 
And it was deserved. 

On another occasion we have published (August 
27) a statement of the remarkable growth of the 
high school, which was largely due to the variety of- 
fered tothe students by Messrs. Steele, Thomson, 
Bridge, and their associates, together with the 
spirit of the school. A sample of both the variety 
and the spirit may be seen in the fact that a body cf 
student young men, with the consent and approval 
of the faculty and board of education, installed a 
printing plant at a cost of nearly $1,000, and paid 
for it by the work done in their print shop, and 
this season have presented it free of indebtedness 
to the board of education. 

The high school owes more to the late Mrs. 
Mary E. Gettemy, principal from 1876 to 1895, and 
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teacher of English until 1901, than to any other 
principal prior to Mr. Thomson. Hers was by far 
the longest service,—twenty years. In scholarship, 
in womanliness, in administrative skill, she did 
much to mould the school and give it scholarly 
ideals. Her recent death deeply affected those as- 
sociated with her as teacher or pupil. 

This article would not be complete without refer- 
ence to Miss Frances Lillian Taylor, principal of 
the training school, who has made many beautiful 
school readers, some with her name and some with- 
out, but all of high pedagogical merit. 

Superintendent Steele, who has been chiefly in- 
strumental in bringing to pass the present delight- 














WALTER F. BOYES, 


Galesburg. 


F. D. THOMSON, 


Prin. High School, Galesburg. 


ful and creditable educational conditions, was first 
superintendent of the Yates City schools, then 
county superintendent, and twenty-five years ago 
was elected superintendent of Galesburg. Mr. 
Boyes, now county superintendent, and who, from 
his combination of ability and popularity, is likely 
to remain in office as long as he chooses, was also 
elected from Yates City, as was Frank D. Thom- 
son, principal of the high school. 

The Spectator was in Galesburg at an opportune 
time, as the city was aglow with the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Lincoln-Douglas debate, which took 
place on the Knox College grounds, and it was a 
sentimental satisfaction to be on the spot hallowed 
by that great debate, a spot since honored by ad- 
dresses, while in office, by President Harrison, 
President McKinley, whose entire cabinet was 
with him, and President Roosevelt. 

Dr. Standish, ex-president of Lombard, a 
teacher for fifty-four years, who has done more to 
beautify Galesburg than any other twenty men, 
and for whom one of the most beautiful parks in 
Central Illinois is named, was present at the Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate, and heard, also, the ad- 
dresses of the three presidents of the United States. 
One of the prized memories of the season will be 
Dr. Standish’s description of the famous debate. 
It has given to that occasion a life it never had be- 
fore. I have memorized parts of that debate, but 
oh, how tame that seems in the presence of a man 
who can quote it from the memory of the spoken 
speeches themselves! 


EDUCATION 
EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY WAITER J. BALLARD. 

A chief glory of California is that education is 
free to every resident, even in its highest institu- 
tions. In a well-prepared paper attached to the 
1907 report of the California state board of trade 
Robert Furlong says: “From the kindergarten 
through the various elementary and high school 
grades to the college, inclusive, education is with- 
out direct cost to the youth of the state. Families 
desirous of making homes in California will find 
here every facility for the education of their chil- 
dren.” 


According to circular No. 5, issued by Edward 
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G. H. BRIDGE, 


F. LILIAN TAYLOR, 


Prin. Training School, Galesburg. Teacher of Manual Training, 


Galesburg. 


Hyatt, state superintendent of public instruction, 
California has about 8,000 primary and grammar 
school teachers, and about 1,100 high school teach- 
ers. Of these, about one-eighth are men. 

There are about 300,000 primary and grammar 
school pupils enrolled, and about 30,000 high 
school pupils, in all about one-sixth of the state's 
population. For all purposes their schooling costs 
about ten million dollars a year, of which six mil- 
lions is for teachers’ salaries. Practically one-half 
of the state’s revenue is devoted to education. 

The lowest salaries are about $400 per year, for 
the teachers of small rural schools. Salaries for 
primary and grammar schools range from $400 to 
$800 per year, with an average of about $600. 
Principals get an average of about $800. High 
school teachers receive from $700 to $1,500, 
with an average of about $1,100. High school 
principals average $1,350, says the circular. 

The district school with one teacher, so commen 
in the rural: sections of California, 1s an important 
factor in the state’s educational system. It is of a 
much higher class than the rural schools of many 
of the older states. In the country the school- 
house is the central place of interest, and the scho3i 
the bond that unites many families into .one dis- 
trict community. 

The elementary schools are objects of special 
favor by the state, as the state school fund is used 
exclusively in the payment of their teachers. The 
course is broad and full, including all branches be- 
low the high school. 

Higher education in California is represented 
chiefly by two great universities, which are classed 
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among the leading universities in the United States 
—the University of California and the Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University. 

The University of California is part of the state's 
public educational system. Maintained at public 
expense, its doors are open free to all students of 
either sex who hold proper credentials for admis- 
sion to its colleges. 

The Lick observatory, perhaps the best known 
astronomical station in the world, is a part of the 
University of California, on Mount Hamilton, 
near San Jose. 

“Stanford,” at Palo Alto, is the most richly en- 
dowed university in the world, but its plan and pur- 
pose, combined with the strength of its faculty, 
gives it a higher rank than does its endowment, 
great as that is. 

California is full of private colleges, secondary 
schools, military schools, private academies, con- 
vent schools, schools of mechanical arts, of me- 
chanical trades, and of industrial or manual train- 
ing. 

The state conducts five normal schools for the 
training of teachers, as also the State Polytechnic 
schools at San Luis Obispo. 

California aims to educate all of its children, giv- 
ing to all like privileges, as far as conditions will 
permit, and is successfully accomplishing its pur- 
pose. 

THE WORKING MAN. 
BY THE LATE BISHOP HENRY CODMAN POTTER, D.D., 
LL. D., OF NEW YORK. 

Until you and I have stood where he has stood, 
until those who are not working men and women 
can realize the grim despair that stares them in the 
face as they are held in the grip of some huge 
mechanism of capital and machinery, until we can 
understand what it is to work, or to stand idle, not 
as the impulse to labor or the needs of our families 
demand, but as the whim of the employer or the 
condition of the market, bare to-day and glutted 
to-morrow, shall decide, we are in no condition 
adequately to appreciate that stern necessity out 
of which the trades-union has grown. I presume 
I should express not inaccurately the mental atti- 
tude of great multitudes of people in regard to 
these organizations if I said that they regard them 
with disfavor, and watch their growth and infl-1- 
ence with dread. A greater blunder in estimating 
them could not be made! They have, indeed, more 
than once earned the distrust of the community at 
large, and have deserved it. Here and there ther 
have lent themselves to acts of violence for whica 
there was no sufficient justification, and, worst of 
all, have broken explicit pledges with swift indiffe1- 
ence and with scanty scruple. But when we judge 
them in connection with such acts, we must re- 
member that they, too, have known what it was to 
have agreements disregarded or pledges cleverly 
evaded ; and in all our criticisms of them we shail 
do well to recognize the fact that, in the final 
analysis of the principles of their organization, they 
stand for all that society itself as an organized entity 
stands for—the free consent of the governed.— 
From “The Citizen in His Relation to the Indus- 
trial Situation.” 
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THE PHILADELPHIA CIVIC CELEBRATION AND 
THE SCHOOLS. 
BY JANE A. STEWART. 

Philadelphia, whose 225th anniversary as a city is 
being celebrated this fall, claims to be the first city 
in the United States to hold a municipal historic 
pageant. Whether this be true, the way in which 
the event has been utilized to promote the study of 
local history in the public schools of the city is 
wonderfully interesting and suggestive. 

It all came about through the enterprise and 
initiative of Dr. Martin Brumbaugh, city school 
superintendent, who is ever alert to grasp and 
make use of opportunities to promote public edu- 
cation. Dr. Brumbaugh, as a University of Penn- 
sylvania man, and by virtue of his public office, was 
“on the inside” when the plans of the Founders’ 
Week celebration were projected. It is due to him 
that the seven-days’ program included a “chil- 
dren’s day,” in which the public school children 
were the chief figures; and that the children of the 
schools have been given special recognition in con- 
nection with the event. 

As long ago as the spring of 1908, when the 
plans of Founders’ Week were being prepared, Dr. 
Brumbaugh started the school children at writing 
essays on subjects immediately connected with the 
history of Philadelphia, its growth and develop- 
ment. They were encouraged to make out lists 
of historic sites in and about Philadelphia, on 
which suitable markers were placed for the edifica- 
tion of the throngs of visitors incident to the civic 
celebration. <A bibliography of works connected 
with Philadelphia history has been a prominent 
feature in public and = school libraries tor 
months. 

The alumni, too, were awakened to their re- 
sponsibility in connection with the event. Phila- 
delphia, it may not be generally known, even 
among educators, is a pioneer in public school 
education, the first high school outside of the New 
England states being that of Philadelphia in 1836. 
Among the many tablets unveiled in Philadelphia 
during Founders’ Week is that of the High School 
Alumni Association, marking the site of the origi- 
nal building of the famous Central High 
school. 

There has been no busier man anywhere than 
Professor William A. Stecher, city school physical 
director, who has prepared the Philadelphia school 
children for the daily morning outdoor calisthenic 
and gymnastic mass drills by the pupils above the 
third grade; and for their participation in the prize 
competitive drills and athletic contests scheduled 
for field day, October 10, in the Philadelphia ball 
park, which close the exercises of the week. 

It was appropriate, too, that the public school 
children had a part at the opening of the celebra- 
tion, on Saturday afternoon, October 3, at dusk, 
in the lighting for the first time and dedication of 
the symbolic electroliers on the city hall plaza, 
each school district lighting its special lamp, with 
appropriate exercises, led by Dr. Brumbaugh. 
These memorial lamps are twenty-eight feet high, 
twenty-eight in number, and have twenty-eight 
separate burners, each lamp typifying one of the 
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twenty-eight townships which united to form the 
city of Philadelphia. 

Half-holiday every day for the week and a whole 
holiday on children’s day, October 8, was the con- 
siderate arrangement for the event. The gov- 
ernor of the state, the mayor of the city, and Dr. 
Brumbaugh are the speakers at the patriotic chil- 
dren's civic exercises in Independence hall on*chil- 
dren’s day, when the selections by the Municipal 
band and the singing of patriotic songs by the 
schools are appropriate features. 

Not only the public school children, but also 
the university students and students in the Indus- 
trial Art school are deeply-interested participants 
in tite Founders’ Week. The latter have been en- 
gaged in the production of emblematic designs for 
posters, programs, post cards, etc. One of the 
first things decided upon at an early meeting of 
the executive committee of historians and libra- 
rians who planned the historic features of the 
event was to call upon the young disciples of art 
to plan drawings and sketches of the early events 
in the history of the city, to be used for exibition 
purposes in parks and public buildings, as well as 
drawings for letter heads for the many committees 
and for advertisement purposes. The sketches 
and drawings of historic events, when completed, 
are reproduced in plaster casts, to be retained after 
the celebration in a permanent historic exhibit. 

The industrial art students were prominent 
among the impersonators of historic personages 
for the historic pageant—the grand event of 
Founders’ Week. No less than 5,000 people have 
been called upon to take part in this novel pageant, 
which depicts in a moving panorama a chrono- 
logical succession of scenes from Philadelphia's 
early history to the present time. Ten main divi- 
sions and eighty sub-divisions form the pageants, 
as follows: First, Indians and early settlers; sec- 
ond, Penn and the Quakers; third, colonial Phila- 
delphia; fourth, the Revolution; fifth, under the 
Constitution ; sixth, War of 1812; seventh, the city 
from 1820 to 1860; eighth, the Civil War; ninth, 
the Centennial of 1876; tenth, the City Beautiful,— 
this being the general plan of the pageant as ar- 
ranged by Superintendent Brumbaugh, Dr. John 
Bach McMaster, and others. 

The students at the University of Pennsylvania 
have had their part in preparing for the outdoor 
spectacular production, a musical drama in four 
acts, entitled ‘Philadelphia,’ in which the history 
and growth of the city are entertainingly pre- 
sented, and given every night on [Franklin field at 
the university. 

Thousands of Sunday school children formed 
part of the opening religious services on Sunday, 

October 4, marked by open-air exercises, held in 
all the parks. 

Such a civic celebration as Founders’ Week, 
with its blended historic, religious, commercial, in- 
dustrial, military, municipal, and educational fea- 
tures, is costly, but it is well worth while. If it 
should do nothing more than awaken true patriot- 
ism and civic pride in the children and youth, it 
would not be given in vain. 
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BOTANIZING BY CANOE. 


BY DR. W. WHITMAN BAILEY, 


Brown University. 


It is sometimes a very pleasant change for the 
wood-lover to abandon his usual mode of progres- 
sion, and to take to his boats. 

Besides the actual luxury of this style of travel, 
provided another supplies the power, a new point 
of view is obtained. By means ofa canoe a bota- 
nist is able to penetrate to the very citadel of 
nature, and to see many plants at home that are 
usually unapproachable. 

Nearly every large city has near it one or more 
rivers navigable for the canoe. Among these the 
local collector always has a favorite stream—an 
Abana or Pharpar to which the rivers of Israel are 
as nothing. 

Circumstances usually determine upon which of 
several rivers the voyager will launch his canoe. If 
possible, however, he chooses his one favorite 
stream, whose 

“Silver tide 
lieflects each green herb on its side, 
Kach tasseled wreath and tangling vine, 
Whose tendrils o’er its margin shine.” 
The other streams merely await their singer. 

As a guest of a non-botanical friend the writer of 
this article took boat, or technically “put in,” on a 
recent cool day, and after some hesitation con- 
cluded to go up stream. 

“Upon the Tigris he was borne 

As in the golden prime 

Of good Haroun Alraschid.” 
We sailed through great beds of pickerel weed, 
like a gathering of boys in blue. About their tall 
spikes fluttered innumerable dragon-flies, some 
black banded, others glittering in purple steel, ana 
still others rudely colored. These are the “bur- 
nished attendants” of the weed. 

In one place we turned into a little bayou to re- 
visit a conclave of cardinals, who in former years 
held session in this secluded spot. However, the 
consistory had now been dismissed, only one scar- 
let robed prince of the church remaining to ble 
us. He was truly “your eminence,” and lauded it 
over less exalted dignitaries. 

On stiller waters could be seen everywhere tiny 
white stars of “floating-heart,” resembling minute 
pond lilies, but really of gentian kinship. 

As we turned into the river proper, above the 
pond, which forms a sort of ganglion on its way, it 
became possible to note the rank vegetation at 
close hand. There was the white turtle-head with 
gaping mouth. Within the corolla is softly felted 
with a lining of down. The plant is of the fig- 
wort family, which affords so many charming wild 
and cultivated flowers. Among its wild members 
at this season are purple gerardia, and the bigger 
ones of three distinct species, really very splendid 
creations. Then, there is the pretty blue monkey- 
flower, a very infrequent penstemon, the — butte;- 
and-eggs, and the tiny blue native linaria, and cow- 
wheat. Curiously enough, we saw but one box- 


gentian, and the fringed not at all. Everywhere 


the jewel-weed, wild-balsam, or impatiens, known 
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as “jewel-weed” and “hunter's horn,” was seen on 
the river bank, growing amidst a mass of waving 
grasses, woven together by tangles of bec-straw or 
galium, and by the odorous ground-nut, now long 
out of flower. The most conspicuous grass was a 
species of leersia, known as “white grass,” and tall 
drooping galingales were frequent. 

The riparian copses were most interesting. 
Very conspicuous in places were tangled coils 
of dodder, looking like copper wire. This strange 
plant is, though of the high convolvulus family, it- 
self a thug or strangler, a parasite of murderous 
habits. Seginning its life in the ground, where 
even the coiled seedTing, devoid of cotyledoa., 
foreshadows its after life, it early cuts off all con- 
nection with the earth, and, clinging by prehens‘le 
suckers, thenceforth makes these do its assimila- 
tive work. From the very start it is without 
leaves, which, with its thieving habit, would be 
superfluous. The small white flowers, at an earlicy 
season, are borne here and there on the stem in 
compact clusters. Abroad, some species of dodder 
are most destructive to crops, as of flax and clover. 
Here, they confine their mischief to golden-rods, 
clethra, joe-pye, and other native plants. 

By cooling springs that well up as affluents t 
the “run” or river, are beds of forget-me-not— 


“That bloom for happy lovers.” 


These continue in flower till the remotest days oi 
autumn. Other flowers seen on the vogage were 
numerous knot-weeds, some very handsome in the 
mass, large-flowered species of bi-dens, yellow 
coreopses, and pretty maidens’-tresses. Of course 
asters and golden-rods were many and diverse. 
Shortly they would make, with their galaxies of 
stars, a great show. 

More conspicuous than any flowers were the va- 
ried and multitudinous berries. Tempting clus- 
ters of grapes, their “cool emerald turning to ame- 
thyst,” hung as high as those disdained by the fox 
in the fable. Unquestionably, like his, they were 
sour. For that reason we left them pendant. Ex- 
tremely showy were the globular crimson berries 
of bitter sweet night-shade, glossy and translucent. 
The blue potato-like flowers can be seen simultane- 
ously, making the plant very ornamental. Eldei- 
berries, too, were abundant, and the lead-blue 
fruit of cornel and viburnum. Wreaths and trails 
of clematis swayed from tree and bush. Where 
poison-sumac or dogwood is so common, it wouid 
be risky gathering any of these tempting berries. 

It was pleasant to sail under embowering wil- 
lows— 


“That show their hoar leaves in the glassy stream.” 


Here the gyrini, or water-beetles, by thousands, 
whirled in giddy mazurkas or in intricate waltzes. 
Quiet until a near approach, they would then dash 
about and dance in wild carmagnole, like the 
women of the French revolution. Similarly did a 
lot of turtles spy our coming, as they toasted their 
shells in the hot sun. Then, suddenly, they would 
dive to depths profound. Chipmunks whisked here 
and there through the bushes, but other mammal 
life we saw none. i 
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WHY TWO AND TWO DON’T MAKE FOUR.—(V.) 
Other answers to the questions at end of No. 


TV. will be found in another My 
answers are as follows: — 


column. own 

l. As we are still using a form of the Abacus, 
the numeral-shapes for counters, we are still bound 
by Abacus usage. The numeral-shapes must serve 
as imitative symbols; their concrete substance, 
“lead” or ink, must be subtracted-added from pen- 
cil or pen to “rooms,” in imitation of the subtract- 
ing-adding of the objects symbolized. 


Il. ‘There is no hint of this imitation being con- 
scious. 
Ill. After numeral-shapes were substituted for 


counter-shapes the Number-sense began to dwin- 
dle, till now it is nearly dormant; partly because oi 
lessened handwork; partly because two and two 
sometimes make four, sometimes don't. 

IV. Imposing three distinct functions upon the 
numeral-shapes; curving column 
into the 0 shape; developing 
with attendant 


boundary-lines 
“operation proc- 
definitions, rules, axioms, 
tables ; inventing “signs of operations”; using none 


esses.” 


but physical terms, even though mental action far 
outweighs the physical;—all this offered ample 
opportunity for an undeveloped value-sense to lead 
astray. 
Each of these four causes deserves fuller detail. 
As to the first, the three functions imposed upon 
each numeral-shape were: (1) 
crete, (2) its use 
“place-keeper.” 


Its use 


asa 


abstract, (3) its use as a 


con- 
as an 
It was used as a concrete in the 
imitative subtracting-adding of its concrete ma- 
terial; it was used as an abstract so soon as head- 
work began, when it became'a symbol of mental 
concepts, of number in the abstract; the column 
boundary-lines couldn’t have been dropped if the 
numeral-shapes had not had well-defined outlines 
that allowed each numeral-shape “to keep places.” 

The early users of numeral-shapes took precau- 
tions to keep these three functions clearly in mind. 
Because numeral-shapes and the 0 had the com- 
mon function “to keep places,” they called 
numeral-shapes “ciphers” as well as the 0 


the 
; a term 
that still lingers in our word “ciphering.” 
their concrete material their limited 
the term “quantities” was applied. 
The term “counting” came early into use, also, not 
unlikely in recognition that the numeral-shapes 
were to be used for work the mind.” This 
differentiation didn’t last. The term “cipher” was 
restricted to the 0; the term “counting” was con- 
fused now with “numeration” and “notation,” now 
with “Addition” and “Subtraction”; finally disap- 
pearing altogether. Only the term “quantities” was 
left, a silent witness to our habit of thinking of 
numbers 

shapes. 


Because 
allowed use 
as concretes, 


“in 


as concretes as well as the numerai- 


The 0 fared even worse, if such a thing were 
possible ; it kept its name “cipher” and that was all: 
speedily forgetting the function for which that 


name was given, WE conceived, instead, that 
“cipher” meant a “nothing,” wherefore the 0 must 


be a “nothing” numeral; whereupon we proceeded 


to put that idea in force. In finding the sum of 
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two such numbers as 370 and 91, we fell to saying 
that the sum of 0 and 1 was only 1, instead cf 
recognizing that there was no way of associating 
together a 0 and a numeral-shape except on the 
basis that they were both “ciphers,” in which case 
a0 andai1 would make 2 “ciphers.” But when 
we said that the 0 was a “nothing” numeral, that 
the 0 and the 1 made just 1, we established the 
principle that a “nothing” numeral could be kept 
or thrown away as we pleased. This made it pos- 
sible to say later, in “Multiplication,” that any 
number of 0’s were just one 0. It would be an ex- 
act equivalent of all this if a checker-player should 
take it into his head to declare that each square cf 
his board was a “nothing” checker; that 1 square 
and 1 checker were just 1 checker; that half a 
dozen or a dozen squares were just one square, 
just one “nothing” checker. 

The next step in using the 0 as a “nothing” 
numeral was the putting it at the end of a “Divi- 
sion,” to indicate there was no remainder. ‘This 
compels the 0, whose only function is to bea 
“place-keeper,” a very decided something, to be 
put to represent a “nothing.” This is how the 0 
came to be divorced from its function as a “place- 
keeper,” how it came to be thrust into an alien 
place, where there was no pretext nor excuse for 
a “place-keeper” to be. 

As for our four “processes,” we felt obliged to 
use other physical terms, “Multiplication,” **Divi- 
sion,” for our condensed counting, because we were 
already using the physical terms, “Addition,” ““Sub- 
traction,” for our ordinary counting; this wrong 
use of terms was what compelled us to resort to 
definitions, rules, axioms, “tables’’; quite uncon- 
scious that each and every “process” was only a 
device, “for fear of forgetting,” unconscious that 
each “process” was antagonistic to the Number- 


sense. Perhaps it was a reaction against all this 
and a desire for using the Number-sense 
more; perhaps, even, a desire to get rid 
of the Abacus-form altogether was the 


cause of the inventing “signs 


of operation,” 
such as the “-+-” and the “—.” 


Whatever good 
might have come from the invention was neutrai- 
ized by associating them with physical ideas and 
the extended use of physical terms. The failure to 
recognize that the terms “difference” and ‘‘re- 
mainder” could not be associated together, that 
the term “difference” could only be used in con- 
nection with counting, that the term “remainder” 
could only be used in connection with subtracting- 
adding,—this failure was a fertile source of going 
astray. When the expression “4—2” was used, 
or the expression “2—4,” it was not recognized 
that both meant exactly the same thing, the “‘differ- 
ence” between a 2 and a 4; so that the answer was 
a 2in either case. Instead a physical term, imply- 
ing a “remainder,” was used; the form “4 — 2” be- 
ing interpreted “four less two,” or, if writing in 
Latin, “four minus two.” Again, if it had been 
recognized that the sign ““—” indicated the “differ- 
ence,’ the expression “2 — 2” would 


~ 


never have 
been written, since there can be no possible nu- 
merical “difference” between one 2 and another 2 
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However, after the adoption of the physical term 
“minus” and after the 0 had been divorced from its 
function as a “cipher,” it was inevitable that the 
form “2 —2= 0” should be written. Then 
when it came to the form “2 —4,”’ it was 
also inevitable that, instead of at least fol- 
lowing the precedent of the previous form, 
by writing “2 —4— 0 —2,” it should have 
been written “2 —4 —— 2”; this latter form be- 
ing in accord with the principle already established 
that a “nothing” numeral could be used or thrown 
aside at pleasure. It was only left to ignore the 
value of words as well, by interpreting the expres- 
sion to mean “two minus four equals minus two.” 
This was the way the idea was born that there were 
two kinds of 2’s; thus, too, was born the idea vi 
“minus quantities,” of “quantities less than noth- 
ing. 

It is only fair to say, however, that one attempt 
at any rate was made to head off this consumma- 
tion; it was the invention of the idea that each 
numeral-shape contained within itself the structure 
of all lesser numeral-shapes, to be taken out at will. 
In accordance with this idea it was insisted that 
“4—2” should be interpreted “Take two out of 
four.” This interpretation necessarily precluded 
such a form as “2 — 4,” since it would be physically 
impossible for a greater numeral-shape to be takea 
out ofaless. After a long contest, the advocates ot 
this ‘‘matrix’”—as we may call it—idea were 
routed and driven from the arithmetic field. The 
idea, however, still lingers in the popular speech. 
To-day you hear the salesman say to the cashier: 
(Take) “three and a half out of a five.” 

V. Now comes the summing up of the different 
steps whereby the undeveloped number-sense lei 
astray. 

First, the Abacus-worker’s thinking that the 
sum could be found by “Addition,” the remainder 
by “Subtraction.” 

Second, the user of counter-shapes thinking that 
a number could be added to another number or 
subtracted from another number. 

Third, the user of numeral-shapes adopting both 
these ideas and contributing the following ideas oi 
his own: (1) That work with numeral-shapes was 
wholly physical, no part of it mental. (2) That 
there were four physical “processes,” demanding 
a series of definitions, rules, axioms, “tables.” (3) 
That the 0 was the only “cipher.” (4) That the 
term “cipher” meant a “nothing” ; therefore, the 0 
must be a “nothing” numeral. (5) That this 0, the 
“nothing” numeral, could be kept or thrown away 
at will. (6) That “difference” and “remainder” 
were equivalent terms, interchangeable at will. (7) 
That the signs “+” and “—’ were to be inter- 
preted as indicating physical operations. 

Iinally, by routing the advocates of the “matrix | 
idea, the numeral-shape user was free to reason 
out most logical deductions from this set of idea 
without let or hindrance. 

That is the reason, to-day, “Why Two and Two 
Don’t Make Four,” 


William D. Mackintosh. 
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BOYS WITH HOPELESS HOMES. 


So far I have assumed that the homes were 
good, that the parents merely did not know how 
to do the best thing for the child. 

There is another class of boys whose homes are 
hopeless, whose parents do not care to know how 
to help them. 

There are a million children in the United States 
who get absolutely no help from the home, but 
rather hindrance in any effort they may make to 
lead a better life. 

In these cases the school is practically the only 
hope. To the school the public must look for any 
improvement in these million children. 

What are the schools doing for them? 

Do the teachers know whether the child, indi- 
vidually, is from a hopeless home? 

Do the teachers let the child know, individually 
and delicately, that they appreciate that the child 
is fighting against great odds, that he is handi- 
capped in the race for preparation for a successful 
life? 

Do the teachers allow for this handicap in esti- 
mating the extra patience, help, and inspiration to 
be given such a child? 

A boy in a San Francisco school was not doing 
his best. The teacher said: “If you do not do bet- 
ter I shall go and see your mother about you.” 

‘No, you won't.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because she’s at San Quentin” (the state peni- 
tentiary); “she killed a man, she did; I seen her 
do it.” 

That teacher never criticised that boy, never 
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complained of what he did not do that he ought to 
have done, nor of what he did that he ought not +o 
have done, but she mothered him with intense af- 
fectionate appreciation, and saved him from the 
dangers that lurked in his inheritance and environ- 
ment. 
I have known hundreds of such cases, and there 

are tens of thousands that I have not known. 
Isn’t it infinitely more important that such boys 

saved from the toboggan slide to perdition 
upon which they have been placed than that they 
grind out their senseless marks in an aimless, hope- 
less way? 


be 


The right leadership of such children is of inesti- 
mable benefit to the country and to the world. 

Isn't there something radically wrong when 
children and teachers are estimated by the percen- 
tages obtained in a stilted way on a purely in- 
tellectual basis? 





+0 @-0- }-0-9-e-——________ 


One of the side steps of this memorable summer 
was an afternoon at the Toledo Yacht Club, when 
there were three boat races on the docket. Many 
features of any race interest me, but this time | 
was especially attentive to the starting—to the 
“Go”—of the official starter. It is needless to 
call attention to the interesting phases of the start- 
ing in any race, but I cannot forbear making two 
points in this connection,—first, the men handling 
the boats never give the word: 
one chosen and trusted. 


that comes from 
The men handling the 
boats merely try to get every advantage possible, 
and not prevent a start, but the word is given by 
one in whom the eight captains had full confidence. 
Sitting on the broad veranda of the vacht club- 
house, I could but think that in the next. ten 
months fifteen million children and young people 
are to be prepared to get the word “Go” 
race of life. 


in the 
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THE NEW NEWSBOYS. 

Here are two instances that deserve wide pub- 
licity :— 

First, a boy on a street car, while going 
through it on a jump, was handed a two-and-a- 
half-dollar gold piece. Not until later did he dis- 
cover that it was not a penny. He took it to John 
I. Gunckel at the newsboys’ headquarters for him 
to find an owner if he could. A few minutes after 
the boy was gone, the cashier of a bank called up 
Mr. Gunckel to say that he had long carried in his 
pocket a coin of rare date and large value, but 
chiefly prized as a gift from his mother long ago, 
When he was through explaining, Mr. Gunckel 
said: “It is on my desk now.” Of course the joy 
of the cashier knew no bounds. He sent for the 
boy, insisted upon his taking $5, went to his home, 
interested himself in the entire family, and ever 
since has been doing for the children. 

Second, another man gave a newsboy a five-doi- 
lar gold piece on a car, but the boy discovered it 
just as he was getting off the car, and he jumped 
back on the car, and, from the rear door, shouted: 
“Who's the guy who gave me a five-dollar gold 
piece fora penny?” The man at 


once put his 
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hand in his pocket, and the gold piece was gone. 
He saw the number on his badge, and when re- 
leased from the rush of the day went round to 
Mr. Gunckel for the name and residence of the 
boy, and went to his home, which was one of great 
want. He filled the coal bin for the winter, put 
in a barrel of flour, potatoes, and other substan- 
tial things, and has kept in touch with the family 
and with the association ever since. Ina single day 
I have had many men tell of their delightful ex- 
periences with these boys. They are new news- 
boys. 
engrave itiieeenintarin 


EDUCATIONAL FRICTION. 


Kansas has had a slight educational trouble over 
the fact that it has three state-supported educa- 
tional institutions—agricultural college, state uni- 
versity, and state normal school. The courses in 
these institutions are in some instances parallel 
and competing, giving rise to rivalry, competition, 
and possibly jealousy between institutions sup- 
ported by the state. The governor has appointed 
a commission to attempt to smooth the matter out. 

The indications are very favorable that the re- 
gents of the three state educational institutions 
will be able to agree upon some legislation that 
will prevent the course of study in each from over- 
lapping that of the other. The agricultural college 
claims the state university is performing entomo- 
logical work for the farm that ought to be done at 
the agricultural college, and that the state univer- 
sity is also overlapping the agricultural college on 
domestic science and several other branches. The 
university’s chief grievance is that the agricultural 
college is overlapping in engineering, and is tend- 
ing slightly towards putting in an entire course of 
study now used at the university, as has been the 
case in Iowa. 


EDGERLY RETIRES. 

Superintendent Joseph G. Edgerly of Fitchburg, 
after thirty-three years of uniformly successful se: - 
vice as superintendent in that city has resigned, to 
take effect on January 1. Mr. Edgerly is the 
senior superintendent in New England. He came 
to Fitchburg from Manchester, where he was su- 
perintendent eight years, having been elected the 
day after graduation from Dartmouth. He retires 
much to the regret of all Fitchburg people, young 
and old, lay and official, but he is wise enough to 
reserve a good slice of life for a playtime while he 
has perfect health and a taste for travel and recrea- 
tion. Mr. Edgerly is one of the wisest men in the 
profession, a man who has never lost his scholarly 
tastes, has never failed to be ardently progressive, 
has ever discriminated between the follies of new- 
ness and the vigor of progress. No other Massa- 
chusetts superintendent has been able to serve a 
state normal school so efficiently, personally and 
officially, as has Mr. Edgerly. It was his influ- 
ence that primarily brought a normal school to 
Fitchburg, and he has kept the board of education, 
city, and all teachers in hearty accord with the 
school. He has been extremely wise in handling 
many educational complications, notably that of the 
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parochial school some years ago, which was more 
threatening there than elsewhere in the state. The 
retirement of Southworth of Somerville, Hatch of 
New Bedford, and Edgerly of Fitchburg makes a 
great change in the old Bay State. 


«<@-+-0-@>-e--@-0 
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THE VACATION HABIT. 


Isn’t it possible that the vacation habit is a bit of 
a nuisance, at least that it is an unnecessary im- 
trusion in the lives of some of us? Is it true that 
people with four, six, eight, or ten weeks of abso- 
lute idleness once a year live longer or are in bet- 
ter health while they live than those who rarely 
have such indulgence in indolence, as it is often 
viewed by busy men and women? 





Of course after one has come into such luxuri- 
ous idleness it is missed, and after a little time it 
seems to be a necessity, but is it? 

August Saint Gaudens achieved as much by way 
of high art as any artist, and he never nodded in his 
art, never wearied in it or of it, lived to a good 


age, and got much out of life to the end. Suclr 


was his devotion to his work that “he seldom feli 
the need of any recreation apart from it.” 

Isn’t it true of all of us that our great need is to 
so enjoy our art, even the art of teaching, that it 
is in itself a recreation? 

Isn’t there something wrong in the condition or 
spirit of work when it wears upon us, when it tears 
down the brain or muscles? May it not be true 
that there should be such a way of teaching that it 
would be recreative to work with children in th 
playground or in school gardens a part of the sum- 
mertimer 

Mark you, no statement is made; merely some 
questions are asked. | 
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CALIFORNIA EDUCATION. 

In another column we use a brief article on Cali- 
fornia education, from the pen of Walter J. Bal- 
lard, which suggests many interesting features oi 
school life in California, that has more individu- 
ality in education than any other state in the 
union. In every regard the state has set a pace 
for other sections of the country, which, unfortu- 
nately, no other section has adequately followed. 
To John Swett, more than to any other one man, is 
this due, but that is another story. Even the Sand- 
Lot orator made a large contribution; unfortu- 
nately, also, the latter worthy contributed the only 
nonsense in the scheme, but that, also, is another 
story. No other state has two institutions to 
match the Berkeley-Mt. Hamilton and the Stan- 
ford universities. 


No other state so completeiy 
pays for all elementary instruction from the state 
treasury. Nowhere else has the county. super- 
intendent such official power as here. And so we 
might go on indefinitely, but Mr. Ballard’s admir- 
able article suggests the details well. 


—_——————--#- © -0-@-0-@ -e- 
A NEW EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL. 

If a project contemplated by E. H. Harriman is 
carried out, worthy young men who are destitute 
of means to obtain an education will be enabled to 
equip themselves for occupations in life through the 
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generosity of the railroad man. It is stated by 
friends of Mr. Harriman that before his departure 
for the West he ‘signified the desire to build a 
school for the free education of boys. There is 
little doubt that it will be in Orange county, N. Y., 
probably at Arden, where the Harriman estate 
comprises many thousand acres. A plan to com- 
bine a trade school with an academy course has 
been suggested, and this is likely to be his line of 
action. The more the merrier. 
a a 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

The National Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education will hold its annual meeting at 
Atlanta, Ga., November 19, 20, and 21. A ban- 
quet will take place on the evening of Thursday, 
November 19. Industrial education as it relates 
to the prosperity of the country will be discussed 
by eminent men representing the educational an 
industrial interests of the various sections of the 
country. The speakers will be: Governor 
Hoke Smith, Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
commissioner of education; Hon. James Wil- 
son, secretary of agriculture; Andrew Carne- 
gie, Dr. Carroll D. Wright, President E. A. 
Alderman of the University of Virginia, Mrs. 
Frederick Nathan of New York, Hon. G. Gunby 
Jordan, John Mitchell, Robert C. Ogden of New 
York, L. D. Harvey of Menomonie, Wis. An ex- 
hibition of trade school work from all parts of the 
United States will be one of the features of the con- 
vention. 





SUPERINTENDENTS AS COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. 


Every opening for the promotion of teachers 
and superintendents is of inestimable benefit to 
the profession. Dr. Guy P. Benton went from su- 
pervision into a college presidency, and his suc- 
cess at Miami University, Oxford, O., is one «f 
the record breakers, having carried the student en- 
rollment in six years from 124 in 1902 to 1,077 in 
1908, and the annual income from $35,000 a yea- 
to $110,000. Now, Superintendent W. A. Millis 
of Crawfordsville, Ind., goes to the presidency of 
Hanover College of that state, and the enrollment 
at once jumps 60 per cent. at the start. Other 
things being equal, a superintendent makes the 
best possible college president. What a president 
John W. Carr would make for DePauw! 

—-0- © -0- H-0- @-0- 
THE VOLUME OF PROCEEDINGS. 

The “Volume of Proceedings” of the Cleveland 
meeting of the National Education Association is 
by far the richest in material of any that has been 
issued, and nowhere else can one interested in edu- 
cation find so much of rare value for twice the 
money, unless it be in some previous “Volume of 
Proceedings.” Secretary Shepard suggests that 
we print the table of contents. That alone would 
take about seven pages of the Journal of Educa- 
tion. You can get the “Volume of Proceedings” 
by sending $2 to Irwin Shepard at Winona, Minn., 
or by sending $4 you can get the “Volume of Pro- 


ceedings” and become an active member of the N. 
E. A. 
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ACTIVE MEMBERS OF N. E. A. 


Secretary Irwin Shepard of the National Edu- 
cation Association is advocating increasing the ac- 
tive membership to 40,000. We wish him greit 
success in this. It looks like a startling propo-i- 
tion, but it is by no means impossible. 

Every city in the country ought to make every 
large school an active member, thereby insuring a 
library of these valuable “Volumes of Proceed- 
ings.’ Every superintendent’s office, every col- 
lege, university, normal school, and academy 
should be a member and have this library. This 
can be easily accomplished if every friend of the N. 
E. A. will look after it in his own community. 
With 40,000 active members the association will be 
provided for for all time. 

Sn 

October 19 is “Lafayette Day” in several states. 
It is the anniversary of the day on which nearly 
five million school children contributed to the La- 
fayette monument fund with which a_ beautiful 
equestrian statue of Lafayette was carved and pre- 
sented to the French republic in grateful recogni- 
tion of generous aid extended during the War »f 
Independence. To the sum given by the children 
was added an appropriation by our federal govern- 
ment in the form of souvenir Lafavette dollars 
struck in honor and aid of the memorial. The 
monument is installed upon a pedestal in the Court 
of the Louvre, Paris. It was formally delivered to 
the French on July 4, 1908. 

The San Jose (California) Normal school, Dr. 
M. E. Dailey, president, 
sional teachers last year. 


graduated 253 profe>- 
This makes it second 
only to Ypsilanti in the number of strictly profes- 
sional teachers graduating. That does not look a; 
though the earthquake which wiped out the plant 
hurt the spirit of the school. 

full medical school i: 

spection system this season, one hundred physi 


Chicago inaugurates a 


cians being engaged for this service. 
will ultimately follow the 
this great work. 

more than the cost. 


Every cits 
Boston in 
The resultant saving is vast}, 


example of 


Professor Charles H. Judd, head of the depart- 
ment of psychology at Yale, becomes dean of the 
the School of Education at University. 
This has been known privately for some months; 
the public announcement is recent. 


Chicago 


Unfortunately the Boston schoolhouse commis- 
sion, theoretically one of the best plans in the 
A theory is 
not good that does not meet conditions. 


country, is not an assured success. 


Tufts College is to follow Harvard with a de- 
partment of commerce, a half million dollars hav- 
ing been given for that purpose. 

Boston’s High School of Commerce is already 
so popular that in the second year there were 25 
more applicants than seats. 


250 


Cincinnati is to add to her school health depart- 
ment a woman physician and a school nurse. 

Think of 177 cities in the United States 
public playgrounds. 


with 


The Massachusetts normal schools are strictly 
professional. 
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A CAMPAIGN OF PERSONALITIES. 


The campaign is becoming largely one of per- 
sonalities. The President, Mr. Bryan, Governor 
Haskell, Senator Foraker, and even Chancellor 


Day have by turns taken a hand in it, and every 
day some one is saying something unpleasant abovt 
somebody else. ‘The air is full of accusations and 
counter-accusations. This is unpleasant, yet it 
was inevitable, for political principles have to be 
reduced to the concrete to make much impression 
upon the average mind. The truth is that the trail 
of corporate greed and unscrupulousness is over 
large part of our politics and public life. Not 
a few leaders of both parties have been affected dy 
it. Through all the prevailing unrest and confu- 
sion a process of sifting and purging is going on. 
The plain voter is thinking and acting, and the 
primaries and conventions afford a cheering pros- 
pect that alike in the Senate and the House, when 
the next Congress assembles, certain seats will be 
vacant which have long been discreditably filled. 


THE CLEVELAND LETTER. 


It is not surprising that a question of authen- 
ticity should have arisen with reference to the 
striking article purporting to have been written by 
ex-President Cleveland, which the New York 
Times recently published. The article conveyel 
so weighty a condemnation of Mr. Bryan and such 
cordial support of Mr. Taft that it would be worth 
a good deal to the Democrats to have it proven a 
forgery. But the surprising thing is the equivocal 
position of F. 5. Hastings, the 
Cleveland's estate. Mr. Hastings 
was a party to the original transaction by which 
the article was sold to the Times; accepted a larze 
part of the purchase money for the estate ; vouched 


liculous 
executor of Mr. 


and ri 


for the genuineness of the article; repeated his 
testimony to its authenticity as late as Septem- 
ber 22; and three days later gave out a statement 


impeaching its genuineness on the strength of 

“evidence” the character of which he has since re- 

fused to disclose or even to hint at Few men 
ould care to put themselves in such a position. 


THE NEXT CONGRESS. 


It is not bevond the bounds of possibility that 
the election in November may result in the choice 
of a Republican President and a Democratic 
The Republican managers are reported 
anxious about the Congressional outlook, 
and the number of close Republican districts justi- 
their anxiety to some extent. There are 
thirty-four districts now represented by Republi- 
cans in which a change of 1,000 votes or less would 
be sufficient to elect Democrats. But, on the 
other hand, the Democrats have enough close dis- 
tricts of their own to deter them from pfemature 
exultation. There are thirty-two districts now 
represented by Democrats in which a change of 
1,000 votes or less would elect Republicans. So, 
on both sides, doubtful things are very uncertain. 


House. 
to be 


hes 
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ELECTORAL VOTES. 

A pre-election pleasure, which is open to any 
one, is the making of conjectural tables of electoral 
votes, with reference to possible results in Novem- 
ber. Some simple data may be worth considering 
in this connection. The total electoral vote wiil 
be 483, and the successful candidate must secure 
242. If we start by giving the solid South to Mr. 


Bryan, including Oklahoma, which is essentially a 


southern state, he has 127 votes. Adding Ken- 
tucky and Missouri brings his vote to 158. States 
which may fairly be regarded as debatable are: In- 
diana, with fifteen votes; Nebraska, with eight; 
Colorado, with five; Nevada, with three; Cali- 
fornia, with ten; and Maryland, with eight. lf 
Mr. Bryan carries all of these, he will have 207 
electors, or thirty-five fewer than are needea. 
The thirty-nine votes of New York would then 
elect him, with four votes to spare. But it is hard 


to make up any electoral table to elect him without 
giving him both Indiana and New York. 
THE TUBERCULOSIS CONGRESS 

The International Congress on Tuberculosis, 
which opened its sessions at Washington on Sep- 
tember a very important full 
significance for the welfare of the It is made 
up largely of professional investigators and ex- 


28, is gathering, 


race. 


perts, who are devoting their lives to the study 
the origin, spread, and proper treatment of the 
great scourge of humanity in all countries. Th: 


fact that the speakers who responded to Secretary 


Cortelyou’s address of welcome represented thiriv 


different nations shows how widespread is this 
concerted movement for checking the ravages of 
this dreaded disease, and that the movement is by 


no means a hopeless one is proved by the testimony 


of Dr. Robert Koch, the German specialist and 
discoverer of the tubercle bacilli, that in Prussia 
the mortality from tuberculosis has been reduced 


one-half during thirty years. 

CHINESE 
eagerness of China to 
the great powers is indicated 


PROGRESS. 
be 


by 


The reckoned 
the presence at 
gate, who urges 
that China be selected as the conatianaiinil of the 
next triennial congress. It is shown still more 
strikingly by the starting out from Peking of an- 
other official mission, composed of diplomats of 
high rank, sent upon a journey around the world 
to collect information among the 
which may 


amouy 


this congress of a Chinese del 


western nations 
basis for the great reforms 
which are to be included in the promised new con- 
stitution for China. This mission, by the wavy, 
has two special errands to the United States: One, 
to bring certain gifts as an expression of the grati- 
tude of China to this country for remitting a part 
of the “boxer” indemnity; the other, to establish 
fifteen selected Chinese youth in American colleges 
as the first installment of those who are to be edu- 
cated in the United States with the money 


serve as a 


which 





(Continued on page 383.] 
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* . QUESTIONS ON “HIAWATHA.” 
BY HARRIET R. PEASE, 

Give in your own ‘words the Indian story of the 
Great Spirit’s coming to men with messages of 
peace. 

What do the Indians call the milky way? 
rainbow? The northern lights? 
moon? 

Give an Indian story about a mortal who was 
changed to a star. Find a similar story in Greek 
mythology. 

Who sends the snowflakes and paints the tree,? 

What causes Indian summer? 

What made Mudjekeewis so great a hero in the 
eyes of the Indians? 

How was Hiawatha, the hero, connected with 
supernatural beings ? 

In what did MHiawatha’s education 
Quote the paragraph beginning 


“Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language.” 


The 
The face in the 


consist? 


What marked the entrance of the Indian youth 
to manhood? 

What was Hiawatha’s first resolve as a man? 

By what experiences was Hiawatha fitted for 
greater work and honor? 

How do the Indians account for the geological 
conditions of the present age? 

What do they give as the origin of maize? 

What was there in men so unlike as Chibiabos 
and Kwasind to make friendship for Hiawatha? 

What heroes in Greek mythology and Jewish 
history do these two resemble? 

How did Hiawatha build his canoe? 

Recount Hiawatha’s adventures with the stur- 
geon. 

How did Hiawatha free the land from pestilence ? 

Quote his words to Pearl Feather about boast- 
ing. 

Who told Hiawatha about Pearl Feather’s. one 
vulnerable spot? 

How was the woodpecker rewarded? 

Are there similar stories elsewhere? 

Whom did Hiawatha marry? 
the poet’s own words. 

What objections did Nokomis make to the mar- 
riage, and how did Hiawatha answer them? 

Tell of Hiawatha’s home journey and wedding. 
What good advice did each receive on the way? 
Quote. 


Describe her i 


How were the cornfields protected from ene- 
mies? ‘ 

Who invented Indian hieroglyphics ? Explain 
some of the characters. 

Tell of the death of Hiawatha’s two friends. 
Can it be accounted for from natural causes? 

Quote his lamentation for Chibiabos. 

Who was the Indian scapegrace? 
mischief and of his end. 

What led to reform in the Indian customs of 
burial? What were these customs? 


Tell of his 


Give the pathetic story of Minnehaha’s death. 

What last and greatest story did Iagoo tell? 

What seemed incredible to all but Hiawatha? 

How did Hiawatha receive the white men? 
Who were they? 
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What finally became of Hiawatha? 

What. different flowers are mentioned in the 
poem? 

What historical and legendary basis had Long- 
fellow for portraying such a character as Hia- 
watha? 

What other American writers have given pic- 
tures of Indian life? 

0-0 -0--¢--¢$—______—_ 


REVIEW PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC.— (IIL ) 

[Prepared for the use of pupils in grammar grades in 
the Nashville schools, after completion of regular text 
on the subject.] 

Draw on paper, on a scale of } inch to the foot, a 
diagram of a rectangular flower bed 56 feet by 48 
feet, with a walk 3 feet wide around the outside of 
it. Find the length of the entire figure. 
width. The perimeter. 

If I melt a lead ball 4 
many bullets 4 
from the lead? 

A clock which loses 2 minutes a day is set to 
the correct time at 9 A. M. on Tuesday. What will 
be the correct time when the clock marks four 
o'clock on the following Friday afternoon? 


The 


inches in diameter, how 
of an inch in diameter can I make 


An agent effects an exchange of a house, at 
$4,600, for a farm, the owner of the house receiv- 
ing $1,100 difference; what is the agent’s commis- 
sion on the two pieces of property at }%? 

One city is in east longitude 40 degrees, 17 min- 
utes, another in W. longitude 30 degrees, 13 min- 
utes; if a man travels from the fifst to the second, 
should his watch gain or lose time, and how much? 

In the first great subway in New York city 9,73: 
cubic yards of brick were used. Taking the size of 
the brick as 84 inches x 4 inches x 2 inches, how 
many bricks were used? 


> 
) 


A real estate dealer buys 360 acres of farm land 
at $30 an acre, and after keeping it 7 months sells 
it at an advance of $3.75 an acre. 
worth to him 5% a year, how much does he gain | 
the transaction? 

On April 19, a coal dealer borrowed $33,250 at 
5%, with which he purchased his summer’s supp!v 
of coal at $2.75 a ton. 


The money being 


He sold the coal at $3.65 a 
ton, the buyers paying for unloading and delivery, 
and paid his debt on November 16. How 
did he gain? 

The Bennington battle monument casts 
shadow 125 feet 10 inches long at the same time 
that a 3-foot post casts a 15-inch shadow. What is 
the height of the monument? 

Mr. F. F. Barker employs 4 order clerks, pay- 
ing them $12 a week and $% 


goods sold. 


mucin 


commission on all 
Their average sales being $280, $220, 
$240, and $270 a week respectively, what is the ay- 
erage weekly income of each? 

It is estimated that the offspring of a pair of 
English sparrows would, were there no deaths, 
amount in ten years to 275 million. Estimating 
75% of the food of these birds to be grain, and al- 
lowing 4 oynce of food to each bird daily, how 
many pounds of grain would this offspring consume 
in a day? 

The average price of hay in Kansas recently was 
only $4.06 a ton, which was 23 1-5% as much as in 
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Massachusetts. What was the price in Massachu- 
setts and why was there this great difference? 

If 15 men earn $427.50 in 19 days of 10 hours 
each, how many days of 8 hours each must 38 mea 
be employed to earn $592.80? 

I sold two farms at $1,920 each. On the first I 
gained 20% and on the second lost 20% ; what per 
cent did I gain or lose on the two? 

A horse is fastened by a rope 120 feet long, to a 
post in the corner of a square field ; over what space 
can he graze? 

Bought a bill of goods amounting to $6,845, and 
after paying charges, $65, I sold the same at an ad- 
vance of 12}%, taking a note for 60 days, which I 
had discounted at a bank at 6%. With the proceeds 
I bought a bill on London, exchange being at 
1094. What was the face of the bill? 

Bought a house and lot for $6,000. For what 
must I rent it to gain 6% on my money, and to pay 
$25 for repairs, $22.50 for insurance, and taxes at 
14% on #4 of the valuation? 

With $12,000 I purchased a draft on New Or- 
leans at }% premium, which I sent my agent there 
to pay for cotton purchased for me at 24% com- 
mission. What was the value of the cotton pur- 
chased ? 





“WHY TWO AND TWO DON’T MAKE FOUR.” 


The following answers have been received to No. IV. 
of the series under the above caption. 
ranged in the order of their receipt. 

William D. Mackintosh. 


They are ar- 


A: 
I and II. From an historical and analytical point of 
view, our form of the abacus-on-paper retains the essen- 
tial elements of imitation seen in the wooden abacus. 





1,748 
295 

But when I write I am not conscious of any imita- 
2,043 


tion. Just as the child listens in breathless wonder to 
the story of the Pied Piper, absorbed in its human in- 
terest, without knowing or caring that the whole is but 
a personification of the wind drawing the sear leaves in 
its wake, so we accept 2,043 without dreaming of the 
whole history of thought evolution it represents. For 
us the consciousness of imitation has absolutely disap- 
peared. 

III. Our number sense is now subjective. We can 
name great numbers without any need of tallying them 
with objective representatives, and our brains can build 
with abstracts. But I do not believe we are far in ad- 
vance of our primitive ancestor in our power to con- 
ceive quantity. For instance, 100 does not mean to me, 
any more than it did to him, 100 separate units. To con- 
ceive 100 correctly I, too, should have to look upon its 
objective representation. 

IV. The zero came to be regarded as a number rather 
than as merely two curved boundary lines. 

V. (1) A has 2, B gives him 2; 2+2=4, but B is —2. 

—2 


9 


— 


(2) A has 4, B takes 2, and again takes 2; 


but B 





—4 
is + 4. 


-4- 
bo po 





(3) A has 2, B takes it 
‘ 0 


but B is +2. 
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The + or — signs do not make a different kind of 2, 
they simply indicate a transaction, one-half of which is 


—2 
—2 
left to the imagination. For instance, in (2) our —— 
—4 
+2 
+2 
leaves to the imagination —— for just as truly as A is 
+4 
losing 4, B is gaining it. Alice H. O’ Neill. 
II. 


1. Considering the manner of its development, it is, or 
should be, pure tally-keeping. 

2. The imitation is almost entirely unconscious now. 

3: 4. The elimination of the abacus and of the room 
(in the paper-abacus) has caused us to forget the origin 
of the tally-keeping; and we have come to look upon the 
numeral-shapes as the subject of treatment in themselves, 
instead of the machinery, or part of it, for counting; 
that is to say, having lost the idea of the room or the 
abacus, we have come to consider the numeral-shapes in 
a new light; i. e., as entities or quantities, instead of 
markers or representatives of something else. 

5. This has led us to forget the concreteness of the 
operation of tally-keeping (which was all there was to it 
at first), and to give our principal attention to the nu- 
meral-shapes as abstract quantities. 

This latter idea gave us the 0 as a quantity. 

To this latter idea we have applied our reasoning 
powers, and thus have departed still further from the 
original idea; in other words, we have now grafted upon 
the operation of tally-keeping purely abstract concep- 
tions, which have no place in tally-keeping proper; 
whether rightly or wrongly so, I am not prepared to say 
at present. E. D. Sherburne. 

III. 


1. It is not tally-keeping. It has grown out of tally- 
keeping, but is no more properly to be called tally- 
keeping than words originally onomatopoetic are so 
to-day. 

2. There is no consciousness of what is non-existent. 

3. Number sense is weakened so far as the old value 
imitative sense of symbols (counters) went; but sharp- 
ened to a different new use of imported numerals, a use 
and sense quite disjoined from the first conscious use of 
them by first users as imitative symbols of values. 

4. It, our undeveloped value-sense, failed to sense the 
“borrowing” process in subtraction, and probably also 
the “carrying” sense. J. B. Taylor. 


IV. 


The theory that you have put forward in connection 
with the question of counting, to wit, that nothing can be 
“added” without a corresponding “subtraction” some- 
where else, and so forth, is of course almost, if not quite, 
axiomatic. It seems to me, however, that its application 
to everyday number-work is not evident, and that the 
necessary concentration of mind on the problem we are 
doing requires, ordinarily, that we should forget or ig- 
nore the inevitable subtraction which accompanies addi- 
tion, and the addition which goes with subtraction. Here 
and there, of course, a computer with an exceptional 
range of imagination will think of the theory, as he may 
of a hundred other axiomatic ideas, but it is hard to say 
how his work will benefit thereby, though it may easily 
be slowed down by this as by any other wandering of the 
mind. T. P. Perkins. 


<@+-@-0-@>-0--@~+0- 
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W.H.L., Missouri: Your admirable Journal 
ought to be read by every teacher who desires to 
be at his best. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


CITY SCHOOLS, THEIR DIRECTION AND MAN- 
AGEMENT. By William JBasterbrook Chancellor. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 338 pp. Price, 
$1.25. i 
Dr. Chancellor is the most suggestive of all writers on 

school work. He avoids being a slave to conventional ’- 
ties without being cranky. He makes the reader think 
for himself and form his judgments. His point of view 
is this, that “the mechanism is of universal signiicance 
and conditions the activities of the spirit’; ‘a correct 
school system is absolutely essential to good sch»o's 
within the system. In the poor school system the good 
school is an accident and is always in peril of destruc- 
tion. In the good school system, the poor school is an 
anomaly, and is certainly in process of reform and im- 
provement.” Dr. Chancellor is highly progressive, but 
in no sense visionary. Every ideal here presented is ap- 
proximately realized in some American city. His 
theory is that of the late George Howland of Ch‘cago, 
“Make the good contagious.” Dr. Chancellor is a stu- 
dent of books as well as of schools, of masters as well as 
of schoolmasters. He is a philosopher, but never lo e3 
his touch with everyday practices. He makes no ail- 
tempt to tell it all, but he does make the reader think of 
everything that in his own experience needs attention. 
The topics treated are: The State and the School, The 
City School System, The Business Officers of the City 
System, The City School, Equipment, The Pupil, Special 
Schools, Programs and Records, Aids and AcCes_or.es, 
Converting the Occupation into a Profession. Then 
there is an appendix, 140 pages, with 105 separate 
papers, forms, and compilations. The wealth of ma- 
terial, the spirit of all discussions, and the suggestive- 
ness of all comments make an important contribution to 
the pedagogical literature of America. 





FIRST COURSE IN BIOLOGY. By L. H. Bailey 
(Plant Biology), and Walter M. Coleman (Animal and 
Human Biology), New York: The Macmillan C:m- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 163 pp. Price, $1.25. 

A school book on biology by Professor Liberty H. 
Bailey is an event in the high school world, and this 
book from any pen would be an event. This is not only 
valuable science and illustratively beautiful, but it is a 
departure of much significance, markiny an epoch, po'- 
ably, in sceondary school science. The present tendency 
in secondary education is away from th2 formal tech- 
nical completion of separate subjects and toward the 
developingofa workab!e trainingin the activities that 
relate the pupil to his own life. In the natural science 
field, the tendency is to attach less importance to botany 
and zoology and physiology as such, and to lay greater 
stress on the processes and adaptations of life as ex- 
pressed in plants and animals and men. This tendency 
is a revolt against the laboratory method and re-earc) 
method of the college as it has been impre:sed int» the 
common schools, for it is not uncommon for th»? pupil 
to study botany without really know'nz plants, or 
physiology without knowing himself. Education that is 
not applicable, that does not put the pupil into touch 
with the living knowledge and the affairs of his time, 
may be of less educative value than the learning of a 
trade in a shop. We are coming to learn that the ideals 
and the abilities should be developed out of the common 
surroundings and affairs of life rather than imposed on 
the pupil as a matter of abstract, unrelated theory. One 
of the marks of this new tendency in education is the 
introduction of unit courses in biology in the secondary 
schools, in the place of the formal and often dry and 
nearly meaningless isolated courses in botany, zoolozy, 
and physiology. This result is one of the outcomes of 
the recent nature-study discussions. This volume meets 
this need for a simple and untechn‘cal text to cover this 
secondary biology in its elementary phases. The book 
stands between the unorganized nature-study of the in- 
termediate grades and the formal science of the more 
advanced courses. It is important to give the pupil a 
rational conception of what plants are and of the'r main 
activities; therefore, the parts that deal with the under- 
lying life processes and the relation of the plant to its 
surroundings should not be omitted. If more work i: 
wanted it is best to provide the extra work by means of 
the study of a greater abundance of specimens rather 
than by the addition of more texts. The value of biol- 
ogy study lies in the work with the actual things them- 
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selves. It is not possible to provide specimens for every 
point in the work, nor is it always desirable to do so; 
for the beginning pupil may not be able to interest him- 
self in the objects, and he may become immersed in de- 
tails before he has arrived at any general view or reason 
of the subject. Great care must be exercised that the 
pupil is not swamped. Mere book work or memory 
stuffing is useless, and it may dwarf or divert the sym- 
pathies of active young minds. Every effort should be 
made to apply the lessons to daily life. The very rea:on 
for knowing plants and animals is that one may live with 
them, and the reason for knowing onese’f is that he may 
live his daily life with some degree of intelligence. 


GRADED SCHOOL SPELLER—BOOKS L-VIL By 
Superintendent Frank E. Spaulding, Newton, Mass., 
and Superintendent William D. Miller, Easthampton, 
Mass. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 389 pp. in 
all. List price, Books I. to LV., 15 cents; Books V. to 
VIL., 18 cents. 

As fine a set of spellers as has ever come to our desk. 
Charming little volumes exteriorly, they are models of 
arrangement internally, graded with true educational sa- 
gacity, and so meeting the needs of classes from those 
who begin with “boy,” “bat,” and “ball,” to those who 
wrestle with “aquiline,” “trapezoid,” and “homolozous.” 
A feature is that with lists of words on one page, on the 
opposite page are quotations containing several of the 
listed words. This feature is extended through all the 
seven books, and is highly commendable. Twelve 
thousand words in all are used, and fully one-half of 
these are displayed in use in the quotations. Each of 
the seven parts is sufficient for one year’s school work. 
One would think that these spellers would materially 
aid in the formation of a large and full vocabulary. 


BUILDERS OF UNITED ITALY. By Rupert Sargent 
Holland. With eight portraits—Alfieii, the poet; 
Mazoni, the man of letters; Gioberti, the ph losopher; 
Manin, the “Father of Venice’; Mazzini, the prophet; 
Cavour, the statesman; Garibaldi, the crusader; Victor 
Emmanuel, the king. New York: Henry Holt. Cloth. 
350 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Nothing is more needed in America than a better un- 
derstanding of the Italians. The Italians who come to 
us for work have not always impressed the localities 
where they congregate favorably, and often the thought- 
less and heedless among us think of them and speak of 
them, as a class, disrespectfully. Those of us whg hive 
come to know, even this class, know that in the socond 
generation surely there are beautiful, noble characters. 
With the vast number of Italians now here the schools 
should be taught only by those who know and appreciate 


‘the heroes of their home land. We ins‘st that they shall 


shout the praises of Washington and Lincoln, and they 
do it readily and gladly. In return we should appreciate 
the remarkable group of men who have succeeded 
through many and varied social efforts in creating a 
united nation. Here it has not been chiefly the sol lier 
but rather the prophet and poet, the man of letters, ani 
the philosopher, who made the work of the crucador 
successful. Never had poetry a nobler mi:s‘on thai 
when it found the silver thread with which t» draw the 
scattered peoples together so that modern Italy recalled 
the ancient love of Dante, Petrarch, and Tasso. We 
shall all be better Americans if we understand more 
fully what poet, prophet, and philosopher have done for 
a land as beautiful as Italy. 


A BOOK OF LIMERICKS. By Edward Lear. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. Illustrated by the author. 267 
pp. Price, $1.12. 

When John Ruskin made a “List of the Best Hundred 
Authors” he placed Edward Lear’s “Book of Nonsense” 
first. This is the first eighty-five pages of this volume. 
Ruskin said of it: “Surely the most beneficent and inno- 
cent of all books yet produced is the ‘Book of Non- 
sense,’ with its corollary carols, inimitable and refresh- 
ing, and perfect in rhythm. I really don’t know another 
author to whom I am half so grateful for id!e se!f as Bd- 
ward Lear.” In this volume we have the “Book of Non- 
sense” nonsensically illustrated, “More Nonsense,” 
“Nonsense Songs,” and “Laughab!e Lyrics,” all illus- 
trated with greater nonsense, if possible, than the 
rhymes. There is no other book to match th's as a non- 
sense companion. 
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DAME CURTSEY’S BOOK OF GUESSING CON- 
TESTS. By Ellye Howell Glover, author of “Dame 
Curtsey’s Book of Novel Entertainments for Every 
Day in the Year.” Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Half cloth. 138 pp. Price, 50 cents net. 

This little volume consists of 125 contests of wide va- 
riety. They consist of contests old and new, contesis 
easy and difficult, something for the youthful hos-ess and 
something for those grown older. No evening can be 
‘dull with this little book at hand. It will add variety 
and zest to any program for informal gatherings of any 
kind of an evening, or during dull and rainy vacation 
days it will fill in the hour that lags. It will be found 
no less original and helpful in its suggestions than the 
previous book of novel entertainments by the same au- 
thor. 

SPANISH READER. By Professor Charles A. Turrell, 
University of Arizona. New York: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 16mo. 256 pp. Price, 80 cents. 
Professor Turrell certainly furnishes in this little vol- 

ume a reader in that tongue with dec:ded merits. His 

selection of excerpts and short stories is admirably made; 
and he illuminates the texts by his notes, and makes 
translation easier by his complete vocabulary. Beside 
this, in an appendix he gives a concise summary of the 
Spanish verb. 





LESSON STORIES FOR KINDERGARTEN GRADBS 


OF THE BIBLE SCHOOL. By — Lois Selgwick 
Palmer. New York: The Macmillan Company. 12mo. 
Cloth. 127 pp. Price, 75 cents, net. 


A charming little work by an expert kindergartner, 
with experience in day school and Sunday school. The 
general subject is “God, the Workman,” and in brizht 
and simple ways it tells the littie people about the 
Creator and His works. A _ spirit of reverence runs 
through the book that is quite infectious and worth im- 
parting to the little folks. The stories of how the world 
became what it is, and how it was fitted to become th> 
bome of birds and beasts and man, are delightfully tod 
while there are stories for Christmas and BHaster that are 
a pleasant supplement to the others. 

HARRY'S ISLAND. By Ralph Henry Barbour. 

York: The Century Company. Twenty 

by Relyea. 306 pp. Price, $1.50. 


New 
illustrations 


Ralph Henry Barbour is one of the most successful 
writers of books for young people that America has 
known of late. Every chapter he writes is entirely 


wholesome and that is a comfort to parents and teachers, 
There is always abundant fun, but with it is always 
blended assurances, by indirection that fun is merely tze 
spice of life, while life itself is earnest and serious. Th's 
is the sequel to “The Crimson Sweater” and “Tom, Dick, 
and Harriet.” It is a book with boys on the centre of 
the stage, as “Little Women” had girls at the front. 
‘“Harry’s Island” is the story of the fun and adveatures 
Tom and Dick and Harriet and Roy, the lively boys and 
girls of “The Crimson Sweater” and its sequel, had one 
summer camping on an island in the Hudson river. It is 
a book overflowing with wholesome and jolly fun. 





FAIRY TALES. Compiled and edited by Marion Flor- 


ence Lansing, M. A., of Cambridge, Mass. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 180 pp. List 


price, 35 cents. 

Tiere we have Volume II. in a series 
thoroughly competent hand, and placed 
Road Library of Juvenile Literature,” 
Ginn & Co. We are given “The Sleeping Beauty in 
the Wood,” “The Elves and the Shoemaker,” “Blue- 
beard,” “Thumbelina,” “Clever Alice,” and a number of 
others, that not only appeal to the strong element of 
fancy in the child-mind, but have also their lessons 
which aid to mould the character of those who hear 
them. The work is delightfully illustrated by Charles 
Copeland, and the pictures are exceedingly well-con- 
ceived. While the artist is fancy free, he avoids tie 
grotesque. 


compiled by a 
in “The Open 
published by 


APPLIED ARTS DRAWING BOOKS. Edited by Wil- 
helmina Seegmililer, supervisor of drawing in Indianap.- 


olis. Chicago: Atkinson, Mentzer, & Grover. Six 
books. Books for the third, fourth, and fifth grades, 


10 cents cach; and for the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades, 15 cents. 
These books are so original in plan, so unusual in pur- 
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pose, so beautiful in illustration that it is absolutely 
futile to attempt any description or suggestion of a 
description. They are primarily art books. Send for a 
set and you will understand why we make no attempt to 
tell about them. It is a quarter of a century since Miss 
Seegmiller attracted attention because of the remarkable 
results obtained in Allegheny, and in all these years in 
various cities she has been a leader in the conventions 
that have discussed public school drawing. She hag 
waited patiently before putting her work upon the mur- 
ket, but she has waited to good purpose, 


FAMOUS INDIAN CHIEFS I HAVE KNOWN. By 
Major-General O. O. Howard, U. 8S. A. New York: 
The Century Company. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 
General Howard has had such an intimate acquain- 

tance with famous Indian chiefs that he is amply quali- 

fied to give wide experiences of his life on our weste:n 
frontier. The stories in his book are true, and are writ- 
ten in a plain, straightforward manner that brings the 

reader in close relationship with his characters, It is a 

book of Indian adventure for boys of all ages. 





RED CAP ADVENTURES. By 8. R. Crockett. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50. 

A most charming compilation of stories from Sir Wal- 
ter Scott as told by the narrator to a group of children 
of the tell-us-a-story age. The stories selected are f.om 
“Ivanhoe,” “Fortunes of Nigel,” “Quentin Durward,” 
“The Pirate,” and “A Legend of Montrose,” and are pre- 
sented in a manner entirely irresistible. The pub‘ishers 
have done their share in placing the book before the 
public. In type, paper, and bind'ng they have left 
nothing to be desired. while the many beautiful colored 
illustrations give to the volume a decided character. It 
will be a delightful gift to ‘any boy or girl, young or old. 


HOW TO DRESS A DOLL. By Mary H. 


Morgan. 
Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. Illustrated. 


Cloth. 12mo. 95 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

A unique little book to help the little girl-mothers to 
dress their child-dolls in a becoming and artistic way. 
And while doing this it is doing more, for it is teaching 
the art of plain sewing, which will certainly come in 
handy some future day. Scores of illustrations are given 
that aid the eye and help to precision in the use of 
scissors and needle. Pictures of Japanese dell dresses, 
clown dresses, Red-Riding-Hood dresses, and others give 
the little seamstresses a choice of garment for do!lie. 
The author—if we are rightly informed—is a teacher of 
sewing classes, and so knows of what she writes. Her 
work will interest many a little miss and her mother too. 


WHAT IS MAN? A CREATIONISM VS. EVOLUTION- 


ISM. By Judson D. Burns, M. D. Tribune building, 
New York: Cochran Publishing Company. O2oth. 
340 pp. Price, $2.00; postage, 14 cents extra. 


The author thinks that he has annihilated the theories 
of Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, and all modern scient’sts. 
He is of the opinion that he has punctured every weak 
spot of the scientists. He does not see how anyone who 
reads his book can fail to be amazed that Darwin should 
ever have obtained any followers ‘“‘in his notion that man 
is descended from monkeys.” . 


ae: | Sa 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Northern Trails. (Books I. & If.) By William J. Long- 
Price, 45 cents each. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘Literature in the Common Schools.’’ By John Harrington Cox.— 
“The Wide Awake Third Reader.’’ By Clara Murray. Price, 40 
cents. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

“The Free Life.’”” By Woodrow Wilson. 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

‘‘The World’s Great Events.”’ 


Price, 75 cents. New 


By Albert Payson Terhune. Price, 


$1.20. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
“The Flaming Sword and Other Legends of Earth and &ky.”’ By 
E. O. Harrison. Price, $1.25.——‘*Wulnoth the Wanderer.” By H. 


Escott-Inman. Price, $1.50.——‘‘Clotilde.”’ 
Price, $1.25. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 

**‘Long Odds.” By Harold Bindloss. Price, $1.50, Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. 

«Lemaitre’s Contes Extraitsde Myrrha”’ Edited by E. Riville- 
Rensch. Price, 30 cents ——“Rhyme and Story Primer.’’ By H. A. 
McMahon, M. M. McMahon, and A. M. McMahon. Price, 30 cents.—— 
‘“‘Our City Schools,—Their Directionand Management.’’ By William 
E. Chancellor. Price. $1.25. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

‘*a Brief Course in Elementary Dynamics for Students of En- 
gineering.”” By Erwin 8S. Ferry. Price, $1.25.——‘‘A French 
Grammar.” By H. P. Thieme and John R. Effinger. Price. $1.25.—— 
“The History ef the United States.’’ (Five volumes.) By H. W. 
Elson. Price, $7.50. New York: The MacMillan ey oe 

“Eleanor Smith Music Course.”’ (Books 1, 2, 3, 4.) By Eleanor 
Smith.—_—“Physics for Secondary Schools.” By C. F. Adams. 
Price, $1.20.——‘‘Aiken’s Music Course.” (In One Book.) B 
Walter H. Aiken. Price, 50 cents.——‘tLyman’s Plane and Soli 
Geometry.” By Elmer A. Lyman. Price, $1.25. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company. 


By Marguerite Bouvet. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be in- 

serted under this h ng are so- 

from authorities in 

state in the ion. To be 

le, tuese contributions should 

short and co ensive. Copy 

uld be received by the editor not 

aoe than Friday preceding date of 
e. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 14, 15, 16: Association of Su- 
perintendents of Schools in New 
York State, Binghampton, N. Y. 


October 15, 16, 17: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland. 


October 16: Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association, city hall, 
Worcester. 


October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ 
Association, morning in New 
Haven; afternoon in Hartford. 


October 16, 17: New Hampsh‘re State 








Teachers’ Association, Manches- 
ter. 
October 16-17: Eastern  Illinoig 


Teachers’ Association, Champaign. 


October 22, 23, 24: University Convo- 
eation of the State of New York, 
Senate chamber, Albany. 


October 30: Middiesex County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 


October 29, 30, 31: Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association, Saginaw. 


October 29, 30, 31: Maine Teaches’ 
Association, Portland. 


November 5, 6, 7: Rhode Is!and Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence. 
Sidney A. Sherman, president. 


November 6: Worcester County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, Me- 
chanics hall and Classical high 
school building. Worcester. 

November 13: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, 
Latin School hall, Boston, Mass. 

November 19, 20, 21: National Soci- 
ety for the promotion of Industrial 
Education, Atlanta, Ga. 

November 26, 27, 28: Northeast Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, Han- 
nibal. 


November 26, 27, 28: Northwest Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, Cam- 
eron. 

November 26, 27, 28: South Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, 
Rolla. 


November 26, 27, 28: Southeast Mie- . 


souri Teachers’ Association, Cape 
Girardeau. 


November 26, 27, 28: Southwest Mis- 


souri Teachers’ Association, 
Neosho. 

November 26, 27, 28: West Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, 
Higginsville. 


November 27, 28: Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association. 


December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 


December 29, 30: Idaho State Teach- 


ers’ Association, Boise; Irvin B. 
Warner, president. 
Yecember 24, 30. 31: Washington 


Sducational Association, Spokane. 
December 29, 39, 31: Missouri State 

Teachers’ Association, Kansas city; 

president, Howard A. Gass, Jeffer- 
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son City; secretary, E. M. Carter, 
Jefferson City. 

February 23, 24: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. E. A., Chicago, 
I. 

April, 1909: Missouri Valley Teach- 
ers’ Association, California; presi- 
dent, A. S. Green, Richmond; sec- 
retary, William Steiner, James- 
town. 


_ 
> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 





MAINE. 
PORTLAND. The Maine Teach- 


ers’ Association meets in 
October 29, 30, and 31. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. In accordance with the 
vote of the Boston school board on 
June 15, agreements have been made 
by which graduates from grammar 
and elementary schools in nine‘een 
nearby cities and towns can be ad- 
mitted to the High and _ Latin 
schools of Boston without examina- 
tion and Boston graduates of the 
same standing can have the similar 
privileges in the reciprocating towns. 
The cities and towns which have en- 


this ciy 


tered the agreement are Cambridge, 
Everett, Lynn, Malden, Medford, 
Newton, Quincy, Somerville, Wal- 


tham, Wakefield, Woburn; the towns 
of Winchester, Watertown, Revere, 
Milton, Melrose, Lexington, Hyde 
Park, and Brookline. 

More than a hundred girls were un- 
able to gain admission to the Trade 
school when it began its fifth season, 
Although there are two large houses 
at 674 and 676 Massachusetts avenue, 
the 175 girls crowd the clas:rooms. 
Miss Florence M. Marshall, the direc- 
tor, has plans for broadening the 
scope of the school. There is to be 
more instruction on the academic 
side; the study of business forms, let- 
ter writing, and spelling, as well as 
more thorough consideration of tue 
present system of inspections of 
shops and factories, and other mat- 
ters bearing upon~ trades for which 
these girls are being fitted to enter as 
self-respecting wage-earners. De- 
signing, too, is to receive more atten- 
tion, as some of the leading estab!ish- 
ments in the city have exp-essed ap- 
proval of the methods of the school 
and are looking to the time when the 
graduates will do even more ambi- 
tious work in the way of costumes 
and wearing apparel in general. 

WORCESTER. The next meeting 
of the Worcester County School Su- 


perintendents’ Club will be he'd 
October 10 at the State Mutual res- 
taurant. The program comprises: 


Luncheon at 1 o’clock: business meet- 
ing; election of officers; lecture hour: 


Reading, Hon. J. W. MacDonald, 
Stoneham; Aldine method, Superin- 
tendent F. E. Spauldinz, Newton; 
discussion. Charles L. Clay, presi- 


dent; Frank H. Benedict, secre ary. 


FITCHBURG. Joseph G. Ed- 
gerly, for thirty-three years super n- 
tendent of the public schools of this 
city, has handed his resignation to 
the school board, to take effect Janu- 
ary 1, 1909. Mr. Edgerly is senior in 
point of service as public school su- 
perintendent in New England, and 
his thirty-three years here were p-e- 
ceded by eight years in Manchester, 
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N. H., where he was elected July 19, 
1867, the day after he was graduated 
from Dartmouth. His services here 
cover the growth of the city and the 
corresponding growth of the schools 
from a population of 12,289 to 35,000. 
Mr. Edgerly was born in Barnstead, 
N. H., October 12, 1837. He taught 
school in New Boston and Manches- 
ter, N. H., five years before entering 
Dartmouth, where he was graduated 
as an honor man. His service here 
dates from the day he made his first 
entry on the record books of the 
school board, which was October 4, 
1875. In addition to his services as 
superintendent, he has been for 
twenty-eight years a trustee of the 
public library, and for eighteen years 
a trustee of Cushing Academy at 
Ashburnham. He is a past com- 
mander of Jerusalem Commandery, 
IK. T., of this city, and is a_ thirty- 
second degree Mason. He has been 
president of the New England Su- 
perintendents’ Association. The 
resignation was accepted with much 
regret, 
CONNECTICUT. 

STAFFORD SPRINGS. Frank F. 
Dunfield, principal of the Stafford 
High school, has resigned to accept 
the principalship of a school in Wor- 
cester. The resignation took effect 
October 6. William F. Williams of 
Sheffield, Mass., has been chosen as 
his successor. 


MANSFIELD. The fall term has 


opened with the following teachers 
in charge of the various schcols: 


Mansfield Centre, Ida M. Chandler, 
a Willimantic Normal graduate; 
Mansfield Hollow, Frances M. Bliss, 
a Willimantic Normal graduate; 
Storrs, Annie M. Buchanan, a Willi- 
mantic Normal = graduate; North 
Mansfield, Ethel M. Howard, an East 
Greenwich Academy graduate; 
Mansfield Depot, Cora A. Dimock, a 


Windham High school graduate; 
Eagleville, Carrie Horkey, a Willi- 
mantic Normal graduate; Mansfield 


City, H. Isabel Viets, a Connecticut 
Literary Institute graduate; Chest- 
nut Hill, Bertha F. Smith, a Franklin 
school (Boston) graduate; Gurley- 
ville, Vera E. Freeman, a Connecti- 
eut Agricultural College graduate; 
Atwoodville, Maude L. Hariington; 
Mount Hope, Delia Eno. 

WEST HARTFORD. Miss He‘en 
L. Webb of Waterbury has been ap- 
pointed teacher of vocal music in the 
public schools in place of L. W. Har- 
vey, resigned. Miss Mary L. Cossa- 
boom of Hyde Park, Mass., his taken 
Miss Webb’s place at the Centre 
school. Miss Cossaboom is a gradu- 
ate of Digby Academy, Nova Scctia, 
und has taught four years at Digby, 
and two years at Monson, Mass. She 
will have as her assistant Miss Alice 
Campbell of Chicopee, Smith College, 
1908. An assistant has also been en- 
gaged for Miss Hathaway's primary 
room at the Centre, Miss Elizabeth 
R. Eastman of Hartford, a graduate 
of the New Haven High schoo'. Each 
of these rooms has fifty-three pupils, 
and it has been found necessary to 
engage assistants since the term be- 
gan. 

BRIDGEPORT. There are 12,532 
pupils in the public sehools, an _ in- 
crease of 603 over last year. 

NORWICH. Upon the advice of 
Senator Flavel S. Luther of Hart- 
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ford, chairman of the special school 
commission appointed by the 1907 


general assembly, Representative 
Luther K. Zabriskie of Preston, 


clerk, has issued calls to the other 
members of the commission for a 
meeting on October 10 at 10 o’clock 
at the office of President Luther at 
Trinity College. The commissioners 
have been busy for several months 
past and considerable has been ac- 
complished. At the conclusion of 
their work a report of their findings, 
with recommendations for the modi- 
fication of the existing school laws of 
the state, will be submitted to the 
next legislature. The members of 
this special commission are: Senator 
Flavel S. Luther, chairman; Luther 
Kk. Zabriskie, clerk; Charles H. Tib- 
bits of Wallingford: Moses Ek. Banks 
of Fairfield, and Frank P. Warren of 
Killingly. 

WALLINGFORD. The following 
new teachers have been engaged at 
Phelps school, Wallingford, this 
year: Miss Bessie Stallwood, gradu- 
ate of Syracuse University, in the 
English department; Miss Bertha 
Burgett, graduate of Elmira College, 
teacher of mathematics. The Misses 
Van Buren and Peck will teach in 
the intermediate departments the 
same as last year. 

EAST NORWALK. The teachers 
for the East Norwalk school distr:ct 


for the year are as follows: George 
E. Thompson, supervisor; Fiteh 


school, A. Mabel Pryer, Marion H. 
Weeks, Hazel Rusk, Clara Jersey, 
Alice Rider, Emma Parsons, Carrie 
E. Petty, Amelia Whittaker, Edna 
Day: Marvin school, Edith L. Cross- 
man, Gertrude Von Gal, Elsie War- 
ren, Reba Simons, Carolyn A. Gold- 
ing, Helena Mitchell, Charlotte 
Franke. 

HARTFORD. The 
annual meeting of the Connecticut 
State Teachers’ Association will be 
held in two sections again this year, 
the morning session in New Haven 
and the Hartford session in the 
afternoon. The date is Friday, Octo- 
ber 16. Among the speakers at Hart- 
ford will be Dr. Booker T. Washing- 
ton and Superintendent of Schools 
Wilbur F. Gordy of Springfield. 


sixty-second 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Dr. C. Ward 
Crampton, who is prominently men- 
tioned for the position of director of 
physical culture in the public schoo’s, 
to succeed Dr. Luther H. Gulick, for- 
merly of this city, who has resigned 
to accept a position with the Sage 
foundation, comes from an o'd New 


York family, and was born in this 
city in 1872. He was educated in 
Public School No. 40, the College cf 


the City of New York, and the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, 
where he was graduated with honors, 
He has been also instructor in Woods 
Hole biological laboratory, this state, 
the Harvard University summer 
course, the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and Columbia. Dr. Cramp- 
ton entered the New York public 
school system in 1900, being the only 
eandidate to pass the examination, 
and received the only 100 per cent. 
ever given in that examination. He 
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has introduced many innovations in 
his department, and bas a strong fol- 
lowing among the teachers and pu- 
pils. During the latter part of last 
year a considerable part of the execu- 
tive work of the department of edu- 
cation was in his hands. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


NORMAL. The summer term at 
ithe State Normal school at Normal 
is said to have been by all odds the 
most successful in the history of the 
institution. Upwards of 1,000 stu- 
dents were enrolled. A few years 
ago an enrollment of 500 was thought 
to be very large. 

CHICAGO. By 7 a. m. on open- 
ing day of the $600,000 Lane Manual 
Training High school at Chicago, a 
line of boys had formed at the en- 
trance of the building, so eager were 
the youngsters to be sure of getting 
in. When every one had registered, 
it was found that 1,100 had been en- 
rolled, an increase of 1,300 per cent. 
over the attendance at the open‘ng of 
the school’s predecessor, the Hoyre 


Manual Training High school, in 
1905, when eighty boys made their 
appearance. 

SPRINGFIELD. State Superin- 


tendent I. G. Blair has this to say: 
“Tilinois is a great corn state. The 
work, the wealth, and the welfare of 
a large portion of our people are and 
must continue to be vitally depend- 
ent on this great crop. Every effort 
to create an intelligent interest in 
corn and corn culture in the minds of 
our boys and girls should receive the 
earnest and hearty encouragement of 
school officials. It has educational 
as well as economic value. In order 
to aid on the educational side of this 


great movement, I hereby appoint 
Friday, November 6, 1908, as Corn 
Carnival day in all the country 


schools of the state, and I further ap- 
point Friday, November 13, as Corn 
Iixhibition day, to be held, if possi- 
ble, in the office of the county super- 
intendent of each county. After this 
exhibition is over the county superin- 
tendent may send any of the exhibits 
to Secretary Charles F. Mills, Spring- 
field, Ill, to appear in the Lilinois 
Corn exposition on November 23-28, 
1908,” 


MICHIGAN. 
SAGINAW. The program of the 
fifty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Michigan State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion. which is to be held at Saginaw 
October 29-31, contains the names of 
some of the best speakers in the 
country. The general sessions will be 
addressed by Dean L. H. Bailey of 
Cornell University, President E. B. 
Bryan of Franklin Co'lege, Profe:sor 
W. C. Hewitt of the Oshkosh Normal 
school, President Frank W. Gun- 
saulus of Armour Institute, and Sen- 
ator William Alden Smith and a col- 
Jeague whom he brings with him. 
The Michigan men who will speak 
before the general sessions are §&u- 
perintendent W. G. Coburn, Battle 
Creek, who is president of the asso- 
ciation; Hon. W. R. Burt, Saginaw: 
Hon. L. L. Wright, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction; President 
L. H. Jones, State Normal College, 
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and Dean John O. Reed of the uni- 
versity. There are twelve section or 
special meetings held Friday after- 
noon, when there is no general ses- 
sion. The various sections are: Col- 
lege, commissioners, education of the 
deaf, drawing, grammar school, high 
school, kindergarten, library, manual 
training, music, primary school, and 
rural school. The program covers the 
educational field about as completely 


as it is possible for one meeting to 
do, 


*MISSOURL 


JEFFERSON CITY.  Linco'’n In- 
stitute opened September 1 under 
very favorable conditions. Two ad- 
ditions were made to the teaching 
force, and the faculty now numbeis 
twenty-three. The enrollment ° the 
first month is 450, and new students 
are coming every day. President B. 
I’. Allen is expecting 700 students 
this year. The school has outgrown 
its present capacity, and an effort 
will be made to secure another build- 
ing from the legislature this year. 
The course of study has been revised 
so that graduates of a first-class high 
school can finish the normal course in 
two years. The industrial outfit is 
one of the best in the country for 
colored people. White Missourians 


take especial pride in Lincoln Insti- 
tute. 


> 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 377.]} 





our government wisely relinquished. 
THE COST OF LIVING. 

The London Economist has pub- 
lished tables of the average prices of 
commodities which show a reduc- 
tion of prices in forty-seven com- 
modities, amounting to fourteen per 
cent, as compared with September, 
1907, and of nearly seventeen per 
cent. from the June maximum of that 
year. On the face of it, this isa 
cheering exhibit for the consumer, 
but the value of it is impaired by the 
fact that the Economist’s table in- 
cludes many commodities which have 
only an indirect relation to the cost 


of living. To the average man, for 
example, it matters little that iron 


has fallen twenty-one per cent., tin 
twenty per cent., and copper twenty- 
five per cent., so long as flour, beef, 
and corn are much higher than they 
were a year ago. 


THE REAL TEST. 


The real test, of course, is the rela- 
tion which the average cost of the 
commodities which a wage-earner 
has to buy bears to the wages with 
which he buys. Light is thrown upon 
this question by a report of the bur- 
eau of statistics of labor, although 
the figures presented are not for this 
year, but for 1907. It appears from 
these figures that the average wages 
per hour in the chief manufacturing 
and mechanical industries of the 
country were 3.7 per cent. higher in 
1907 than in 1906, but the’ retail 
prices of food were 4.2 per cent, 
higher, showing an unfavorable net 
change. As compared with the aver- 
age for the ten-year period from 1890 
to 1899, however, the food purchasing 
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power of an hour’s wage was 6.8 per 
cent. greater in 1907. 


GERMANY’S FINANCIAL 
STRAITS. 

Germany finds herself handicapped 
by an imperial debt which hag 
doubled within eight years, and bya 
rapidly accumulating deficit in the 
treasury. Under these circum- 
stances she must either retrench her 
expenditure or increase her revenue. 
To achieve the former would involve 
a heavy reduction in military and 
naval outlay, for which sheis not 
ready. The government, therefore, 
must find new objects of taxation, 
and the secretary of the treasury has 
made public a_ tentative program 
which is likely to be the subject of 
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for 6 cents postage. 
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much contention when the Reichstag ning 


assembles next month. The scheme 
includes taxes on spirits and beer and 
increased inheritance taxes. The 
need of more revenue will not be dis- 
puted; but the selection of articles on 
which it is to be levied is a matter 
full of explosive possibilities in a 
body in which the government con- 
trol is so precarious as it is in the 
Reichstag. 


~ 
> 


“The Mother Tongue,” the well- 
known language series by Kittredge 
and Arnold, published by Ginn & 
Co., has undergone a complete re- 
vision. The new edition embodies 
suggestions from a great number of 
well-known teachers who are using 
the books, and offers other improve- 
ments and additions inspired by re- 
cent developments in English study 
and pedagogical method. 





" 
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MAGAZINES. 


—The late Bronson Alcott, “Emer- 
sun’s Footnote Person,” is described 
at firsthand, in Putnam’s and the 
Reader for October, by Colonel T. W. 
Higginson. The frontispiece this 
month is a portrait of Thomas W. 
Higginson, drawn by Miss Amy Otis 
of Philadelphia, and is an excellent 
likeness of that venerable author. 

—The October National fairly glis- 
tens with autumn radiance of lively, 
entertaining, and truly readable lit- 
erature that is so characteristic of 
the sprightly Boston magazine. 
Whether the feats of hazardous air- 
ship flights, chats with aeronauts, or 
giving a glimpse in strenuous cam- 
paign days of home life of the can- 
didates—it is all there. The stories 
of the National have the American 
“go” and life; the articles on the 
great development of farming, the 
sweeping summary of the “Harvests 
of the World” by men “who know,” 
a strong article comprising “Sayings 
by Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of 
Agriculture,” the most eminent au- 
thority on agriculture in the world, 
on “Making the Farm Pay,” are in- 
vigorating and cause you to realize 
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dustry. 
—The November number of the 
eee will mark the _ begin- 


of the seventy-seventh vol- 
ume and the thirty-ninth year of this 
issue, in an entirely new dress of 
type; with new headings known as 
ten-point Caslon. This is mcdeled 
on the original type cut by Caslon in 
tthe eighteenth century, and the ad- 
vantage claimed for it is leg‘bility 
and firmness of face. 


—The principal features of the 
American Review of Reviews for 
October are the three illustrated arti- 
cles on the Pres‘dential contest,— 
“Mr. Bryan’s Third Campaign,” by 
Chairman Daniels of the Democratic 
National Committee’s Publicity bur- 
eau; “The Management of the Taft 
Campaign,” by Walter Wellman; and 
“Chairman Frank Harris Hitchcock,” 
by Snell Smith. There is also a re- 
markable group of photographs, just 
received from Russia, which picture 
“Tolstoy at Bighty”’ in his home life. 
“Welfare Work on American Rail- 
roads,” by William Menkel, fully il- 
lustrated, presents a phase of rail- 
road activities not commonly under- 
stood by the public. The editorial 
department, “The Progress of the 
World,” deals with the latest devel- 
opments of the campaign, including 
the TYoraker episode, and devotes 
special] attention to the situation in 
New York state. There is also the 
usual comprehensive resume of the 
month’s happenings abroad. 


*» 
a 





COLLEGE NOTES. 


A gift of $500,000 to Tufts College, 
Mass., under the provisions of tve 
Becker will, recently admitted to 
probate in New York, has been an- 
nounced by President F. W. Hamil- 
ton. The money is to be used as a 
foundation for a school of finance 
and accounts. 

The amalgamation of the Bussey 
Institute with the new graduate 
school of applied science leaves Har- 
vard College and the dental school as 
the only two undergraduate depart- 
ments, and the dental school is soon 
to be put on a par with the other pro- 
fessional departments as regards the 
requirement of a bachelor’s degree 
for admission. One wholly new de- 
partment, the graduate schol cf 
business administration, begins its 
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work this year under Professor B. F. 
Gay as dean. Harvard is the first <f 
the large universities to organize 
such a school for graduate study. 

Advantage will be taken of the al- 
liance with Andover Seminary to give 
the college several courses in Hebrew 
and church history, in which Andcver 
professors will be teachers. In all 
there will be thirty-four new courses 
this year, in part simply the pericdi- 
eal return of courses wh’ch are given 
in alternate years. Thirteen of last 
year’s courses will be omitted, ind'‘- 
eating a net gain of twenty-«ne 
courses for this year’s curiicu’um. 
Professor Eugen Kuhnemann cf the 
University of Breslau, Germany, who 
will be German exchange professor 
at Harvard during the coming year, 
has arrived with his family. Fro- 
fessor Kuhnemann was there two 
years ago as exchange profes- 
sor, and his popularity was such 
that he was asked to return this 
year. He will be more than merely 
exchange professor this year, for he 
has been asked to rema’n the en ire 
year and to fill the place left vaca: t 
by the absence of Professor Kuno 
Francke, who is away on leave of ab- 
sence, 


The new quadrennial catalog of 
living graduates of Yale Univeisity 
will be published in a few days. 
At the normal rate of increase, 
it will show somewhat more than 
14,500 Yale graduates alive. Iq 
will contain summaries of grad- 
uate occupation and residence. 
Graduates have already sent in or- 
ders for 5,000 copies. Progress has 
been made during the vac.ticn upon 
the nongraduate catalog. The regis- 
tration of the new freshman class of 
the academic department is 320, 
which with some additions to come 
froin additional registrations and 
rated-down sophomores, compares 
with 382 in the freshman class last 
year. In the freshman class of the 
scientific school, the new registra- 
tions number 375, or about 400, in- 
cluding rated-down juniors, as com- 
pared with 396 in the freshman class 
last year. 


Bowdoin College opened iis cne 
hundred and seventh year September 
24. All indications are for the larg- 
est entering class in the history of the 
college. In the facuity Professor 
Leslie Alexander Lee will be greatly 
missed. Thus far his place has nct 
been filled. Manton Cope'and of Har- 
vard will have charge of the depurt- 
ment of biology. There are new in- 
structors this year in the depart- 
ments of ancient languages, chemis- 
try, and English. In ancient lan- 
guages John Merril] Bridgham, 1904, 
of Dexter, who has been studying at 
Harvard and the University of Chi- 
cago, will offer new courses in Greek, 
advanced Latin, and ancient history. 
In chemistry Marshall Perley Cram 
of Brunswick will offer advanced 
courses. In BPnglish the new in- 
structor will be Roderick Seott, a 
graduate of Haverford College, where 
he was for a time an instructor in 
English. Among other new course 
offered in addition to those offered by 
the new instructors is a course in the 
history of education by Professor 
William T. Foster and a new course 
in astronomy by Instructor Ralph B. 
Stone. President William DeWitt 
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Hyde will give the course in philosc- 
phy. 

The faculty, teachers, and students 
of the New York City College assem- 
bled in Great hall in the main build- 
ing September 23 and officially began 
the new term. The occasion served 
also to welcome Professor Ira Rem- 
sen, president of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and a graduate of City Col- 
lege. President John H. Finley in 
his introductory speech announced 
that the board of aldermen had ap- 
propriated $40,000 as an additional 
sum to meet the expenses for tle 
coming year. He also stated that 
through the strenuous efforts of Pro- 
fessor Baskerville the jwork on the 
chemistry building had been com- 
pleted. 


The feature of the 109th annual 
eonvocation of Middlebury Col- 
lege September 24 was the address 
to the students of Dr. John M. 
Thomas, who was inducted into the 
presidency of the college in succes- 
sion to President Hzra Brainerd last 
June. 

Colby College, Waterville, Me., 
opened September 24. First chapel 
was held at 8 o’clock, and Arthur 
Jeremiah Roberts, the new president 
of the college, officiated. The women s 
division receives a class of fifty- 
three, and sixty-five are in the men’s 
division. 

The largest freshman class Rutcers 
ever has had was enrolled September 
23, when 131 new students appeared 
at college chapel. Dr. William 4H. 
S. Demarest, president of Rutgers 
College, presided and opened ihe 
one hundred and forty-third year of 
study at that institution. Plans soon 
will be made for the centenary cele- 
bration of Old Queens this year. 

Colgate University, Hamilton, N. 
Y., began its eighty-ninth year Sep- 
tember 24. The entering class, num- 
bering 105, with several still to regis- 
ter, will be the largest in the history 
of the institution. The contrast be- 
tween the later classes and those of 
a few years ago is striking. Bight 
years ago the total registration in the 
college was only 152. ‘The total th’s 
year will be more than 290. 

Oberlin’s seventy-sixth year brings 
Several important changes in the 
faculty, together with the largest 
enrollment in the history of the col- 
lege. Maynard M. Metcalf, profes- 
sor of biology in the Woman’s Col- 
lege of Baltimore, becomes head cf 
the department of zoology. Karl F. 
Geiser, professor of political science 
in the lowa State Normal school, is 
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appointed to the chair of poltical 
science. Robert A. Budington, in- 
structor in biology in Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, becomes agso- 
ciate professor of zoology; Samuel R. 
Williams becomes associate professor 
of physics; Philip D. Sherman, in- 
structor in English, Oberlin Cellege, 
becomes associate professor in Eng- 
lish. The registration of students 
to date is as follows: The college, 
post-graduates, ten; seniors, 128; 
juniors, 180; sophomores, 298; fresh- 
men, 260; speciais, fifty-two; the 
seminary, forty-four; the conserva- 
tory of music, 505; the academy, 274; 
art department, thirty-two; total, 
1,688. The total registration at this 
time one year ago was 1,595. When 
all returns are in, the registration 
for 1908-1909 will be the largest in 
the history of the college, and esti- 
mated by the record of last year will 
exceed 1,900 students in all depart- 
ments. The number of men in the 
college of arts and sciences shows an 
increase of sixty-seven over 1907- 
1908. 

Among the leading new faculty 
acquisitions at Princeton University 
beginning active service this term 
are: Professor Henry J. Ford, who 
comes from Baltimore to suceced 
Professor Harry A. Garfield in the 
chair of politics, Mr. Garfield having 
begun his presidency at Williams 
College; Professor Edwin Grant 
Conklin in the department of biology, 
who comes to Princeton from the 
University of Pennsylvania; and 
Professor Frank Frost Abbott in 
classics, late of the University of 
Chicago. 

Last year the 125 universities of 
Europe were attended by 228,732 stu- 
dents. Berlin was in the lead, w:th 
13,884; next came Paris, with 12,985; 
Budapest, with 6,551, and Vienna, 
with 6,205. 

Upon the nomination of the presi- 
dent of Harvard University, Profes- 
sor Henry van Dyke of» Princeton 
has been appointed to lecture at the 
University of Paris and other French 
universities during thé year 1908-9. 

Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., has 
entered upon the forty-first year of 
her academic history. The registra- 
tion will reach 180, seventy-five new 
students entering this fall. The en- 
tering class equals in numbers the 
entire registration of the college a 
little over ten years ago. Much work 
has been done during the summer in 
renovating the college buildines. The 
foundation of the new dining hall is 
nearing completion. Several new 
rooms have been added to the Bo- 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 


rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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gart house. The college has assumed 
fits own housekeeping again under 
most efficient management. In all 
directions the prospect seems a 
bright one for the college this year. 


Clark University, Worcester, Mass., 
offers to teachers, superintendents, 
and principals, and to the public, as 
well as to students in all depart- 
ments of the university, special 
courses of lectures on educational 
topies on Saturday mornings, begin- 
ning September 26. The courses are 
as follows: President Carroll D. 
Wright, “Statistics and Social Eco- 
nomics,” twelve lectures on the use of 
statistics; the balance of the course 
on applied economics, involving a 
discussion of present-day problems; 
Professor W. H. Burnham, “The 
Hygiene of Instruction’; TPresident 
G. Stanley Hall: While basing on Dr. 
Hall’s general educational views as 
presented in former years, his course 
this year will be chiefly new and ad- 
dressed to those who have not taken 
the previous courses. For farther 


particulars address or consult Miss 
Florence Chandler, Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Bates College opened with ths 
largest entering class in many years. 
It includes fifty girls, the limit for 
any class in this college, and between 
eighty and ninety young men. Four 
new chairs have been establ’shed this 
fall, that of asgumentation and Eng- 
lish, Professor A. K. Spoffard; geo'- 
ogy and astronomy, Dr. Frank D. 
Tubbs, and two courses in divinity 
work, presided over by Professor A. 
W. Anthony and -Professor H. R. 
Purington, transferred from the Cobb 
Divinity School, now closed. Presi- 
dent Chase has recently been pre- 
sented with a large flag, which was: 
hung over Hathorn hall recently. 

What is practically the final settl>- 
ment of the estate of the late Archi 
bald Blount of Orleton Manor, Hert 
fordshire, Eng., shows that Yale 
University will receive net from the 
estate about $328,000. The Yale 
treasury has received in cash from 
the estate $337,000, from which there 
will have to be deducted for lezal 
and other fees about $8,500. The 
actual figure of the bequest was 
about $450,000, but a large amount 
had to be paid in England in con- 
nection with inheritance taxes and 
other matters. The total inheritance 
taxes alone in England have 
amounted to about $62,000. The be- 
quest comes to the university un- 
hampered by any conditions. 

It is ascertained that under the 
will of the late Frederick C. Hewitt, 
Yale, ’58, the $500,000 left by him to 
the university is also unconditional. 
The legacy reported at about $75,000, 
left by the late George B. Grigzs, 
Yale, ’72, is subject to a life interest 
of his widow. The income of the 
fund is to be applied to the educa- 
tion of meritorious Yale students. 
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The increasing growth of tha 
Isaac Pitman shorthand since the 
issue of the new work course in 
shorthand is evident by the large 
1umber of prominent schools having 
recently introduced this metho, 
The course has been adopted by the 
following schools: East Side Eyen'‘ng 
High School for Men, New York; 
Eastern District High school (girls’ 
department), Brooklyn, N. Y.; Tech- 
nical High school, Springfield, Mass,; 
DeWitt Clinton High school, New 
York; high school, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota; high school, West Hoboken, 
N. J.; high school, Phoenixville, Pa.; 
high school, Hastings-on-Hudson, N, 
Y¥.; high school, Yonkers, N. Y.; h’gh 
school, Rye, N. Y.; high school, Dead- 
wood, South Dak.; high school, 
Kearny, N. J.; high school, Stock- 
bridge, M: iss.; high school, Medford, 
Oregon; high school, Glastonbury, 
Conn.; high school, Gove, Kansas; 
high school, South Hadley Falls 
Mass.; high school, Hattiesburg, Miss, 


+ 
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OL’ TROUBLE. 
Dar ain’ no use o’ dodgn’ when OI 
Trouble’s after you. 
If you stops an’ asks foh pity dar’s 
no tellin’ what he’ll do; 
But if you stahts a-laughin’ like you's 
feelin’ bright an’ gay 
He thinks you’s makin’ faces an’ he 
turns an’ runs away! 





Dar ain’ no use to stop an’ whisper 
gently in his ear; 

He’ll simply grab you tighter ca‘se he 
thinks you’s showin’ fear. 

You want to let yoh voice come out 
melodious an’ strong, 

Dar isn’ nuffin. dat’ll scare OP 
Trouble like a song! 


Ol’ Trouble’s like a lot o’ folks dat 
keeps a-hangin’ roun’. 

Dey doesn’t do much work, bu! d-y 
is makin’ heaps o’ soun. 

If you squares right up befo’ him, 
he’ll go driftin’ out of sizht. 

He likes de conversation, but he 
doan’ want to fight. 

—Washngton Star. 


COIN AND COMPLIMENTsS, 

“What would you do if you wee 
a multi-millionaire?” asked the seri- 
ous man. 

“Oh,” answered the flippant friend, 
“T suppose I would get to yearning 
for a few kind words, and enlow 
colleges like the rest of them.’— 
Washington Star. 


a * 
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A REAL SURPRISE PARTY. 





“Where are you goin’, ma”’ asked . 


the youngest of the five children, 

“I’m going to a surprise party, my 
dear,” answered the mother. 

“Are we all goin’, too?” 

“No, dear. You weren’t invited.” 

After a few moments’ deep 
thought :— 

“Say, ma, then don’t you think 
they’d be lots more surprised if you 
did take us all?’—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


”~ 
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TO SAVE TIME. 
“‘Jedge,”’ said the colored prisoner, 
“is I expected ter tell de truth?’ 
“Why, of course you are.”. 
“Well, then, des go ahead an’ sen- 
tence me fust!”—Atlanta Constitu- 
tion. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
BOSTON. 

The welcome received by the Bos- 
ton Theatre Stock Company leaves 
no doubt as to the place held by this 
organization in the estimation of the 
theatregoers of the Hub. For a sec- 
ond week there has been secured one 
of the greatest successes of recent 
years. This attraction will be 
“Salomy Jane,” in which Miss Elea- 
nor Gordon will appear in the title 
role. She is a western girl, and has 
never failed to bring with her a true 
atmosphere of the prairie and the 
mountain. The play in itself is un- 
questionably one of the very best 
that has been built around the stories 
of Bret Harte, and the author, Paul 
Armstrong, made his reputation asa 
playwright with it. Following ‘“‘Sa- 
lomy Jane” “The Royal Family” will 
be the attraction. 

KEITH’S. 

Alice Lloyd, the English come- 
dienne, has again become the talk of 
the town, and the result is crowded 
houses at Keith’s theatre. She has 
been held over for another week, 
special arrangements having been 
made to prolong her last appearance 
in vaudeville. Another strong at- 
traction is Julius Steger and com- 
pany in the “Fifth Commandment,” 
a revelation in vaudeville. La Sylphe 
is another sensational feature held 
over. Ed. F. Renard, the ventri.o- 
quist, puts on an entire production, 
and has innumerable figures, all of 
whom take part in a well-constructed 
play. Of equal importance will be 
Winston's sea lions, the most re- 
markable performing animals ever 
shown on a stage. The entire bill 
includes the Adelman musical en- 
semble; Johnston and Hardy; Pic- 
ecolo’s Midgets; Leo Donnelly, Mar- 
seilles, Shungopavi, and a number of 
new acts to be announced later, 
making up a bill that has been  sel- 
dom seen in vaudeville. 


—~ 


Removal Notice. 

The Boston office of Everett 0O. 
Fisk & Co.’s Teachers’ Agencies wil 
occupy an entire floor of the Warren 
building, 2-A Park street, about Oc‘o- 
ber 15. 
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Margaret (to young brother coax- 
ingly)—“‘Oh, Willie, are you an 
angel?” 

Willie—“Not if it's anything up 
stairs.”’—Punch. 

If it is true that Midas turned 
everything that he touched into gold, 
he lost money when he handled ra- 
dium.—Somerville Journal. 





HER WIFELY DUTY. 

A young artist recently gave his 
wife her first peep at a picture he’d 
been working on for a weathy 
patron. 

“Why, dear, it’s lovely,” mur- 
mured the better half—‘“lovely! But 
I think those sheep look—well, just 
a trifle too much like clouds—that is, 
of course, dear—er—unless they are 
clouds!”—Harper’s Weekly. 








Book Agent—‘Good morning! Are 
you the lady of the house?” 


Bridget-—‘I’m wan oO’ thim.”— 


Life, j 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





DURING the first half of 1908 we made these changes from one state to another; in 
every case by recommendation. I1a.10 Tenn. E. Theo. Manning, Horne Lake to 
Cumberland Gap. Ky. to N. ¥. C. F. McCarthy, St. Mary’s to Benson Mills. Mx. to WN. ¥., 
Fred F. Locke, Kittery to Randolph. Mass. to WN, J. Elizabeth Seeber, Northampton to 
East Orange; to NV. Y. Alice 8S. Fordham, Wellesley to Greenport, Dora L. Johnson, North. 
ampton to Lakemont, Mildred H. Kent, South Hadley to Rockville Centre, Elizabeth Blisa, 
Northampton to Watertown, Edna Terry, Northampton to Whiteball. R. W. Crowell, Amherst 
to Yonkers; to Vt. Josephine B. Emerson, Northampton to Middlebury; to /a, Elmer A, 
Pratt, Amherst to Meadville. Micn. to NV. Y. Mabel Geib, Otsego to Lockport; to O. Gertrude 
Miller, Kalamazoo to Warren. MINN. to V. Y. John B. Corcoran, Minneapolis to New Paltz 
normal. N. Y.to Mass. John Hart, Syracuse, and two others to Northampton; to Mont. 
Lillian Hull, Newark to Great Falls; to V./J. Lucy A. Gardiner, Fayetteville to Matawan, 
Florence M. Ford. Oneonta to Bloomfield; to 0. Harley A. Miner, Oneonta and Mildi¢ed Hep- 
ell, Mohawk to Warren, Leonora Armstrorg, Rochester to Perry; to Ja. De Forest Brane, 
uba to Warren. NOVA Scotia to N. Y. Jenny I. Macleod, Woliville to Lake Placid. 0. to 
Conn., Theodora Blakeslee, Delaware to Winsted; to N. Y. Pear] Candee. Cincinnati to Lock- 
pees. PA. to Me. Joseph L. Cora, Lewisburg to University of Maine; to N. Y. Richard Fish, 

ilton to Waverly; to W. Va. Chester P. Higby. Lewisburg to Fainmount. VT. to N. FY. 
reg see M. Aitken, Woodstock to Luzerne. W. Va. to 0. Florence M. Ramsay, Sistersville 
to Warren. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
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MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sthoon “ana Families 


and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gevern- 
perv ne ng every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parenta. Call om of 


een 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New Yerk. 





SEPTEMBER VACANCIES Wwe tse? stmt 


large numbers, from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools and for all kinds of 
teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, frum $40 a month to $5,000 a year. 
Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. Address THE ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to oolseam, pubi 


and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wa. O. Prarr, Manager. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department werk im 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penm- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved - 
tem of music and drawing secure positions yp tn hae to $70 per month. or further 
information, address THE TEACHERS GENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabina 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahe, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Des Moines, Iowa, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4.£9%22.2.02."seucster 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE: 126 seyiston se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


POSS HLS 60980980 OOH erase 
2 Winship We have uncqualed facilities for placing teachers ia 


Teachers’ every part of the country. 
29-A Beacom St. .. . Boston, Maas. 


; Agency Leng distance Telephone 


Manhattan Building. 














wh. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 









October 8, 1908 











EDUCATION 


Devoted specially tothe interests of Secondary 
Education 


Three Splendid Series of Articles 


(1.) EXAMINATION QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH 
By MAuD ELMA KINGSLEY. 

Calculated to make the pupil think deeply into the subject. 
See questions on “ Lady of the Lake,’’ Burke’s Speech, 
**Merchant of Venice,” etc. A set of questions will ap- 
pear in each number for next two years. 


(2.) **HOW TO TEACH’’ SERIES 


Experts will tell how to teach Geography, Algebra, Compo- 
sition, History, English, etc. See article on ‘‘Getting at 
the Essetftials ‘of Geography” by Jacques W. Redway, in 


the October issue. An article in each number during , 
the school year beginning September, 1908. aun * 


(3.) OUTLINES OF THE WORLD’S GREAT LEADERS 
By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Buddha, Socrates, Charlemagne, Leonardo DaVinci, Darwin, 
Lincoin, and others. An Outiine in each number through- 
out this year. Of great value to students of History and 
Literature. 

TESTIMONIALS 

Seeetiegte | interesting because of its general tone and 
horizon.”’— W. H. P. Faunce, President Brown University. 

“It is certainly a fine journal. I have a complete edition of 
the bound volumes from the date of its pablication. I find 
these volumes an invaluable educational encyclopedia.”’— 
Assoc. Supt. Andrew W. Edson, New York City. 

“It has a long prestige behind it. It has an excellent 
name."’— Professor Walter Ballou Jacobs, Department of Educa- 
tion, Brown University, Providence, R. 1. 


Began its 29th year with September, 1908, issue. Every 
growing educator should take it. 


Subscription price, 83.00. Sample copy for six 2-cent 
stamps. — 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





School Superintendents 





THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC 
CLOCK and PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all 
class-rooms, automatically orerates all 


class signals and gongs day by day on 
any desired program. 


* Send for ESTIMATES and BUL- 
LETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR 


GENERATORS, ETC., for School 
Laboratories, adopted by N. Y. Board 


of Education. See bulletin No. 106. 


Factory and works at Stamford,Conn, 





Engineering Specialty Company, Mfrs. 
143 Liberty Street, New York 








UNITED STATES HISTORY 





Thomas’s Elementary History of the United States 


For sixth and seventh grades. Adopted for exclusive use in the public schools of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Oklahoma, and in hundreds of cities and towns 
in the East and Central West. 60 cents. 


Thomas’s History of the United States 


For upper grades. A book that is unexcelled in accuracy, attractiveness, and the quality 
of teachableness. Is in use in schools noted for the excellence 
of their work in history. $1.00. 


Hodgdon’s First Course in 
American History 


The great deeds of great men charmingly 


told. 
For fifth and sixth grades. 


Book I. Discoverers, Explorers and Colonists. 
Book Il. The National Period. 


With maps and illustrations. 65 cents each. 





Pratt’s America’s Story for 
America’s Children 


Book I. The Beginner’s Book. Illustrated. 35c. 
Book II, Discoverers and Explorers: 1000- 





D. C. HEATH & COMPANY - - 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


ef eae 40c. 

Book III. The Early Colonies: 1601-1733. L- 
Se asN a uscnepdcoarduscseesctinoucs 40c. 

Book IV. The Later Colonial Period: 1733 
T760;- Bebentrated....... ....c..00c: 40c. 

Book V. The Revolution and the Republic. 
SU A EID a 40c. 
Publishers 

CHICAGO 
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